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Foreword 


THE PROGRESS OF INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


The core of the inter-American system is law. It should not be confused with any unilateral declara- 
tion of policy such as the Monroe Doctrine. Indeed, the Hemisphere’s juridical backbone was constructed 
at the Seventh Pan American Conference of Montevideo (1933) which gave a decent burial to “Interven- 
tionism,” the alleged right of one nation to interfere in the domestic affairs of another. At Buenos Aires 
in 1936, representatives of the American Republics recognized the importance of creating machinery which 
would anticipate trouble and provide the means of peaceful settlement. For the first time in the history of 
inter-American gatherings a number of agreements were signed by the heads of all the twenty-one dele- 
gations. 


Another forward step was taken at Lima in 1938. The declaration of Buenos Aires was implemented 
by the establishment of a procedure which would bring together the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics for consultation in case of danger to the peace. As an eminent Director of the American Peace 
Society, Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, has written, the Lima resolution “continentalized,” or “universalized” the 
kernel of the Monroe Doctrine. It legalized the equality of position which is essential to each nation. After 
1938, it was understood as a principle of law that the American Republics would present a common front 


when face to face with aggression. 


Once the peace had been broken in Europe, the American Foreign Ministers at Panama, Havana, Rio 
de Janeiro and Chapultepec took decisions that modified traditional attitudes of neutrality in the light of 
possible war in the Western Hemisphere. Collective security for America was made a reality at the Pe- 
tropolis conference. It was significant that the Secretary General of the United Nations was present for 
this gathering. It was clear that the American Republics, although determined to consolidate and to perfect 
their regional organization, wanted to fulfill their peaceful mission within the framework of the world 


group. 

All these measures were the foundation stones for the “Magna Carta of America,” the Charter of 
the Organization of American States set up at Bogota in 1948. Despite the tragic events which attended the 
month of April in the Colombian capital, the statesmen of America stood their ground and agreed upon a 
constitution. The Pan American Union became the seat of the Secretariat-General of the Organization of 
American States. The skeleton of inter-American amity acquired not only flesh and blood, but also a 


complete set of organs, social and economic, juridicial, and cultural. 


Was this not the realization of the dream of the Great Liberator, Simén Bolivar? This question 1s 
answered in the affirmative by a brilliant, youthful Nicaraguan diplomat-scholar, Dr. José Sanson-Teran, 
who is now serving as a member of his country’s delegation to the United Nations and as First Secretary of 
the Nicaraguan Embassy in Washington. It is his view that special attention must now be given to a 
“Marshal Plan” for America. Health, education, industry and farming require a strong economic basis. 
Technical assistance, although helpful, operates slowly. The conditions attached to loans by the Export- 
Import Bank, naturally enough, are dictated by orthodox business principles. For a large-scale develop- 
ment of inter-American resources a broader outlook is needed. All this and much more that is valuable 
and stimulating is suggested in “Inter-Americanism on the March” (The University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) by Dr. Sansén-Teran. His conclusion is “In the mission of progress God is the Spiritual 
Guide of this Hemsiphere.” 

Josepu F. THorninc, 


Honorary Fellow of the Historical and 
Geographic Institute of Brazil 
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Japan Aligned With America 


A few weeks ago I spoke before the Japan Society 
of New York. It was the first public address I had 
given since coming to your country, and, as you 
know, I am the first Ambassador my country has 
sent to the United States for more than ten years. I 
went with a measure of trepidation, for grave events 
had taken place between our two peoples during that 
unfortunate decade. But the welcome I received was 
so warmly cordial and so genuinely sincere that I 
was immediately reassured. 

I now come before you, the members of the Japan 
Society of Seattle, which has a history similar to that 
of the New York organization. You, too, were 
friends of my people for many years before the ways 
ef our countries parted and they became for a time 
enemies of one another. And now, you too have re- 
vived your organization and renewed your friend- 
ship. To say that I am grateful is but a mild ex- 
pression. In saying this I speak for my country. I 
speak for that Japan which was so long a friend of 
your country in former years and which now looks 
forward anew to a friendship that will not again be 
broken. 

I have come, now, from the city of Washington 
to the state that is also named after the father of 
your country. I have crossed the vast expanse of 
your continent, from East to West, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean; and, as always, I have been 
impressed. I have been impressed by the natural 
advantages that you Americans possess. Your lands 
on every side are rich in wealth and in beauty. And 
I have been impressed with your achievements. Your 
cities and farms are wonders of modern development, 
the product of your energy, enterprise and genius. 

A new country, the newest of the great nations of 
the world, has become, through the zeal and labor 
of its people, the greatest of the present-day Powers 
of the world, the greatest in wealth and the greatest 
in might. Today, in the precarious status of the 
world, your nation is the bulwark of security that 
remains to the free peoples of the earth. Without 
this bulwark of might which is the United States of 
America the liberty that has been lost by so many 
peoples would be in danger of loss by others. In the 
interest of all mankind I say to you, preserve your 
greatness. 

But, I would also say, beware of the high respon- 
sibility inherent in power and wealth. Cling to the 
virtues. Be right. Be fair. Be considerate of others 
less fortunate than yourselves. There is no other 
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BY EIKICHI ARAKI 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States 
(Editors Note: This article is composed of salient 
paragraphs from addresses given recently by the first 
post-war Japanese Ambassador before the Japan So- 
cieties of Seattle and San Francisco and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 


nation so greatly endowed with blessings as this land 
of yours. You can afford to be generous in spirit. 
You can, as you are doing, lead the world to better 
things. 

Since the last tragic war, you have dealt with 
notable good will and even generosity towards the 
nations of Western Europe. Without your assistance 
the sufferings of their peoples and the menace to 
their freedom would now be grave indeed. Your 
actions have shown that in you there persist “faith, 
hope and charity,” qualities without which no nation, 
however great, can long endure. 

Towards the nations across the Pacific you have 
also displayed a fineness of spirit. Notably towards 
my country, Japan—for a time, unfortunately, one 
of your enemies—you have displayed a remarkable 
willingness to let bygones be bygones. Instead of 
oppressing a people you required to surrender, you 
extended to them the hand of a friend to lift them 
back to their feet. 

The example you have set has inspired us with 
hope and confidence for the future. Hand in hand 
with you we are ready and eager to tread the road 
that leads to the higher realms of human progress. 
While material welfare is important—indeed it 1s 
essential—that is not alone what I mean. There must 
be fundamentally the finer qualities of wisdom and 
of spirit. 

Less than a century ago Japan was a nation new 
among the great trading peoples of the world. Our 
country was a “hermit kingdom,” so-called. We 
came late into the world of nations trading with 
others. We had to learn, and, being human, we made 
errors, as others have done. But for the future | 
hope and believe that we will, like others, make 
fewer mistakes. 

The course of human progress is slow and hard, 
but we cannot fail to hope and believe that the on- 
ward march of mankind is upward towards a better 
and finer plane. 

It is no easy task to bring distrust to an end. There 
is no short road to the attainment of accord. Through- 
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out all history conflicts have taken place. There have 
been revolutions within countries and wars between 
nations. But also throughout all ages men who have 
seen the error of armed combat have striven to bring 
it to an end and have never ceased to hope that ulti- 
mately the goal of world-wide understanding will 
be achieved. 

The leaders of a government may proclaim good 
intentions. The worst tyrants in history have de- 
clared their purposes to be righteous. It is the prac- 
tice of rulers, good or bad. But even the good cannot 
achieve their objectives unless, behind them, the 
people also strive for this achievement. Good leaders 
need the support and encouragement of their people. 
They need their help. 

As you know, we Japanese have suffered from the 
recent great war. We were impoverished. We lost 
not only the wealth we had accumulated by decades 
of labor; we lost also our markets overseas and our 
sources of supply. We were driven back upon our 
four main islands—which are insufficient in size and 
in resources to maintain our population. My country 
is about the size of only your state of California. It 
is endowed with few sources of raw materials, and 
only a fifth of the land is arable. To support eighty- 
four million of people, a population more than half 
of the United States, we must labor. We must labor 
hard. 

In former years, for several decades prior to 
the recent war, the trade between our countries was 
the largest that crossed the Pacific Ocean. Every year 
you sold more goods to Japan than to all the other 
countries of Asia combined, while at the same time 
you bought more of our products than all the rest of 
the Western world combined. This trade, to our 
mutual benefit, can be revived. It is, in fact, well 
upon the way to revival. 

There is reason for this. It lies in the fact that our 
two peoples are on the whole law-abiding, inte!ligent 
and industrious peoples. Where disorder prevails 
progress is retarded. Where judgment is lacking, it 
is difficult for a nation to produce. Where industry 
is hampered the capacity of a people to buy and sell 
is impaired. It is the law-abiding, the fair-dealing 
and the industrious nations whose trade with one an- 
other progresses to their mutual benefit. 

Increasing trade is essential to the welfare and to 
the security of free nations. Trade barriers, when 
severely applied, can damage not only those they are 
raised against but also those they are designed to 
protect. A nation cannot only sell; it must also buy. 
The trade barrier, where excessive, impairs the ca- 
pacity of others to purchase. In reciprocal trade wis- 
dom and fairness are important. 

We must buy much from abroad, most of the raw 
materials we require. We must also sell. We must 
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Eixicnt Araxt, Japanese Ambassador to the United States. 


have foreign markets. Unless we sell we cannot buy. 
Our trade must be reciprocal. It cannot be a one-way 
trade. We are willing to work but we must be per- 
mitted to reap the rewards of our skill and our labor. 

Happily for us, American business men and off- 
cials realize this and are willing to help us. Your 
government and people have extended to us a help- 
ing hand. You have offered us a friendly hand. And 
we have gladly taken it. You have given us a re- 
markable demonstration of good will. Your military 
men, your naval men and your statesmen have joined 
in the effort; and your people have approved and 
supported them. The ordeal through which we have 
passed has taught us both much. It has shown each 
of us that the other was not as bad as, in the bitter- 
ness of conflict, we were wont to believe. 

Fortunately, wars are relatively short and peace 
is long. In the past there has been a long term of 
good friendship between our peoples, and there can 
now be little doubt that the renewal that has come 
will be lasting. We have resumed a friendship which 
was deep-rooted for more than three-quarters of a 
century. We waged a war that lasted less than four 
years. We now return to friendly accord. 

I think your statesmen see, as ours do, that the 
best interests of our two peoples definitely require 
cooperation for the future. If our leaders on both 
sides of the Pacific did not see this, the security pact 
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recently signed between our Governments would not 
have been enacted. And if our people, on both sides, 
did not approve of this mutual undertaking, it could 
not have been ratified. We see, now, the need of 
one another. We see the material need. We see also 
the moral need. 

I know, of course, that democracy is not perfect. 
Like all other human institutions it has its defects. 
But it is, nevertheless, the best form of government 
that human wisdom has yet devised. You settle your 
controversies at the ballot box. Your great elections 
are conducted with much of what you call ballyhoo, 
but none disturbs the solid foundations of your re- 
public. Those foundations are deep-rooted in the 
hearts and minds of your people—a people as free as 
any in the world have ever been. 

Because of the combination of your natural wealth 
and the freedom of your people you have become 
the most powerful nation in the world. I might say, 
too, that your geographic position is of high value. 
It is a wonderful thing for a nation to have a wide 





Must History 


Is history repeating itself? Are we faced with a 
menace similar to that which hung over us in the 
years preceding 1914 and 1939? In what ways are 
the circumstances the same, and in what ways do 
they differ? 

In our day no one can afford to ignore the danger 
presented to the world by Soviet imperialist policy. 
There is no harm in so plainly designating it: the 
Soviet Government themselves have been at no pains 
to conceal its true nature. And indeed here is one 
aspect of the present situation that differentiates it 
to some extent from that preceding the First and 
Second World Wars. There were times, after the 
First World War, when Germany appeared to be 
able and even willing to become a good European 
The Treaty of Locarno, for instance, seemed to usher 
in a new era of guaranteed peace. Most people could 
not bring themselves to believe that this, in the Ger- 
man mind, was only a convenient screen behind 
which Germany could make her preparations for 
revenge. 

Since the end of the Second World War, the So- 
viet Government have made no secret whatever of 
their policy, nor have they ever given serious evi- 





*This abridgement is reprinted with the consent of the author and of the 
National Provincial Bank Review, England, which printed the article in 
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ocean to the east and another to the west of its vast 
lands. It is also a blessing that to the north and to 
the south you have neighbors against whom you have 
no need for measures of defense. No other nation 
is endowed like the United States of America. 

We have un-wise men in Japan. We are like other 
peoples. But we have also many who have common 
sense, and are fine in spirit. These make up the great 
majority of our people. I know this. And I think 
you have come to know it. You came to Japan and 
you found that we were not as bad as, in the heat of 
war, you had thought us. You not only showed us 
your good qualities but you learned that we too 
have some. 

The mutual appreciation which marked the early 
years of our national intercourse has now been re- 
vived. It has been notably re-established. And it is 
not likely to be again impaired. Our mutual inter- 
ests, our common sense and normal good will, yours 
and ours, dictate the continuance of that accord and 
cooperation we both so earnestly desire. 


Repeat Itself?’ 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER 
CADOGAN, O.M., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


dence of a desire to cooperate in the maintenance of 
peace. During the war, while we were fighting to 
gether as Allies, cooperation was tolerably good, 
rendered difficult at times only by obscure and un- 
warrantable Russian suspicion of the motives of her 
western Allies. Almost up till D-Day, it seemed that 
the Soviet Government suspected that we did not 
really mean to carry out the attack in the West, and 
throughout they seemed unwilling to acknowledge 
the burden of the effort that we made to get help te 
them: if they ever expressed any appreciation, it was 
of a most grudging nature. No doubt our interven 
tion in Russia at the close of the First World War 
had left a scar upon their memory, but we, too, had 
even more recent memories of Russian behaviour 
which did not prevent us from helping them whole 
heartedly, and effectively, at the time of our direst 
need, 

But even before the war in Europe drew to its 
close, there were not wanting signs that Russia might 
be an uneasy partner in the peace. Most plain of 
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these indications was the Soviet treatment of the 
question of the Government of Poland. The Soviet 
Government had always insisted on the necessity of 
a “friendly Poland,” and no one wished to deny her 
this. But her actions now showed that by this she 
meant that she must assure the existence of a Govern- 
ment in Poland that could not afford to be other than 
“friendly,” and she proceeded to instal a puppet 
Government in that country, entirely under her 
domination and subservient to her will. And M. 
Vyshinsky’s direct intervention in Bucharest to instal 
the puppet Groza Government showed that this was 
the principle that was to govern Soviet policy in 
dealings with the neighbouring States. 

Again, the Soviet attitude and bearing in the 
United Nations gave fairly plain warning of what 
was to come. Her representatives at the Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco Conferences, at which the 
organization of the United Nations was determined, 
raised many points of difficulty, betraying no undue 
enthusiasm for that enterprise and a none too good 
understanding of what should have been its purpose 
or its methods. Still, at that stage, their doubts and 
hesitancies seemed to stem from their misgivings 
about entrusting Russian interests to a democratic and 
possibly irresponsible assemblage of small States, 
such as might have troubled the minds of other Great 
Powers. 

It was not until the first meeting of the Security 
Council of the United Nations in London at the end 
of 1945 that the Soviet Government made it clear 
that they felt at liberty to abuse the powers which 
they had been so careful to reserve to themselves in 
the Charter of the United Nations. They indulged 
in a reckless employment of their veto in the Security 
Council, preventing the adoption of resolutions 
which represented a reasonable compromise between 
opposing points of view, simply because they did not 
conform, as to 100 per cent., with what the Soviet 
Delegation advocated. They made no attempt to 
get into touch with those whom they should have 
regarded as their friends, in the hope of arriving at 
agreement by private and friendly discussion. In- 
stead, they sprang surprises on the Council, intro- 
ducing matters rather with the object of blackening 
and embarrassing others than in the hope of achiev- 
ing a just and acceptable solution. It was hoped at 
first that this might be a transient phase, but Soviet 
Delegations have since acted with complete consis- 
tency, and have almost succeeded in thwarting the 
United Nations in its principal role of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

Perhaps we should not regret that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment showed their hand so early. During one 
of the earliest sessions of the Security Council in 
New York, an American friend of mine, who had 
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followed very closely the work of the former League 
of Nations, was discussing with me the prospect of 
success of the United Nations as compared with the 
League. Basing himself on certain considerations, 
he reached a conclusion favourable to the new organi- 
sation. First and foremost, of course, he placed the 
fact that, whereas the United States had held aloof 
from the League, they were one of the founder 
members and one of the most staunch supporters of 
the United Nations. Secondly, he referred to the 
fact that the Charter of the United Nations provided 
for the organisation of collective contingents for the 
enforcement of decisions reached by the United Na- 
tions. (In those days it was not yet clear that the 
Russians planned to make a dead letter of that section 
of the Charter.) Thirdly, he said that, whereas after 
the First World War the world deluded itself with 
the belief that there could be no more war on that 
scale, and consequently indulged in a wholly un- 
warrantable relaxation, now (this was early in 1946) 
the world was plainly beset with danger, and would 
surely be on the alert. Since then, it must be ad- 
mitted, the menace of danger has grown no less. 

The Russians should know their own business best, 
but it is legitimate to wonder whether a rather more 
subtle policy and procedure might not have better 
served their purpose. As we have reason to know, the 
Communists are adepts in the art of infiltration, and 
if they had been content to intensify that process 
whilst appearing publicly as reasonable members of 
the United Nations, the world might have been 
lulled to sleep. Could anyone in 1946 have imagined 
the possibility of the conclusion of the North Atlantic 
Pact? Could such an instrument have come into be- 
ing without the world being almost goaded into it 
by Russian behavior during the first few years of the 
“peace”? Given that the danger existed, it is legiti- 
mate to rejoice that we were given ample and sufh- 
cient warning and were able to take steps for our 
own protection. 

A change came over the scene in June, 1950, with 
the sudden aggression of North Korea against her 
neighbour. The Cold War had become hot enough 
in one quarter of the globe at least. It is perhaps 
too early, as yet, to assess the full effect of this, or 
to judge whether this new technique will be more 
profitable to the Soviet than their former procedure. 

On the one hand, faced with flagrant aggression, 
the United Nations stood the test and reacted imme- 
diately, and so far successfully, against it. It is true 
that the United States assumed by far the greater 
burden, mainly because they disposed of forces on 
or near the spot. That is one of the problems of 
“collective security”: everyone desires that security, 
but no one has been able as yet to devise a system 
whereby everyone bears an equal or at least a pro- 
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portionate share of the risk and loss involved in as- 
suring it. We, and other nations, have made the best 
contribution we can, but we recognise that the United 
States has played the predominant part, and we can 
only pay a tribute to the skill and bravery of their 
fighting forces and offer our sympathy with them 
in their losses. 

Henceforth, an intending aggressor has to reckon 
with the possibility of having to meet with deter- 
mined resistance, and it may not be easy to find a 
profitable venue for aggression outside the reach of 
the long arm of the United Nations. 

So much for the credit side of the account. On 
the other hand this new technique has the advantage, 
from the Soviet point of view, of tying down forces 
and material of the western Powers in a conflict 
which, however inevitable from the moral point of 
view, and however advantageous on a long view, is 
of no direct profit or interest to them, need never 
have come about and was planned with a cynical dis- 
regard for the losses and sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate Korean people. 

At a time when we had hoped that we might have 
gone far to repair the ravages in our economy 
wrought by the last war, we now have to accept the 
added burden of building up our armaments, at 
enormous cost, so that we may play an honourable 
part in the defence of all that we believe to be vital 
to the happiness and prosperity of mankind. 

It is tragic to contemplate the vast waste of ma- 
terial wealth (in which of course Russia herself is 
also involved) but there can be no doubt whatever 
about the necessity for it. It is no use planning a 
“Welfare State” unless we can be reasonably sure 
that the State itself will not come under the heel of 
an alien despotism, which would mean good-bye to 
all “welfare,” and to a great deal else besides. 

Experience has abundantly proved that a show of 
reason or a conciliatory approach is worse than use- 
less in dealing with the Soviet Government. They 
merely take such manifestations as evidence of weak- 
ness, and their habit of dealing with what they con- 
sider to be weakness is to step up their demands with- 
out any softening of the manner in which they are 
presented. Firmness based on strength is the only 
thing which they understand or for which they have 
any respect. 

What, then, are the prospects? No one—not even 
the Russian people, it may be safe to say—wants war. 
Possibly the rulers of Russia do not want it, in the 
sense that they would prefer to get all they want 
without it. Perhaps even Hitler may not have wanted 
war for its own sake provided he could have achieved 
all his aims by “peaceful” means: at the worst he 
imagined he could win a quick “walk-over” war. 
And he very nearly did. 
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We may hope that we have already reached a 
point where the Soviet Government cannot count on 
a walk-over. We must be resolute in pushing our 
preparations to the point where they would have to 
regard the issue of a war with considerable doubt and 
apprehension. When that point is reached, it may 
become possible to arrive at some settlement, if only 
an uneasy one, with them. 

Farther than that it is difficult, and may be un- 
profitable, to attempt to look. Can there be any pros- 
pect of a long-term settlement in any foreseeable 
future? May we hope that Russia can ever live 
peaceably alongside her neighbours in Europe, to 
her own benefit as well as to that of others? That, 
it would seem, must presuppose a change not only in 
the Russian outlook but also in her regime, about 
which it is impossible to prophesy. We should not 
contemplate any direct interference in the internal 
affairs of any other country. If the Russian people 
are content with their regime, that is their affair, 
and it only becomes the concern of others if and when 
the Russian system demands interference with the 
rights and liberties of other countries. 

Our prime task is to put our own house in order, 
maintain and develop the liberties and freedoms 
which we have inherited from the past or won for 
ourselves. We must prove that our own system is 
the better, the more humane, the more successful, 
and we must, with supporting evidence, lose no op- 
portunity of proclaiming its success. 

The unfortunate people living behind the Iron 
Curtain are nurtured on propaganda and we, who 
have not that experience, can perhaps have no ade- 
quate idea of the terrible potency of a system that 
enslaves men’s minds. Most of the truth is withheld 
from them: what little of it is presented to them is 
distorted out of all recognition. They are allowed to 
know next to nothing of what goes on in the outside 
world: one suspects that they are pretty seriously 
misinforined about what goes on in their own coun- 
try. Attempts are made to put across the truth by 
radio from the western democracies, but it is diffi- 
cult to assess the degree to which that is successful. 
Nevertheless it may be hoped that the truth ulti- 
mately will percolate through the barrier: it is diffi 
cult to imagine that a vast population can be kept 
indefinitely in complete ignorance of what goes on 
in the rest of the world. If those peoples one day 
become aware of the truth; if they are able to com 
pare their lot with that of the peoples of the western 
world, it may be that they will no longer endure the 
tyranny that now oppresses them. If that could come 
about, a change might come over the whole situation. 

All this, admittedly, is very hypothetical, but if it 
could be realised, there is perhaps one hopeful ele- 
ment in the situation that was not present when we 
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were under the German menace. In the case of Ger- 
many, a specious argument could be employed con- 
cerning Germany’s need for expansion; it could be 
maintained that the so-called “Colonial Powers” had 
already grabbed for themselves all the promising 
areas of the world at a time when Germany was not 
united or strong enough to join in the scramble; that 
she was ringed round by nations whose ill disposition 
towards her she would not attribute to her own ag- 
gressive attitude and ill-concealed designs for expan- 
sion. In the case of Russia, the same cannot apply. 
She has a vast and largely undeveloped territory 
with, so far as is known, almost limitless natural re- 
sources and a large and rapidly growing population. 
If she could be rid of her complexes, there should be 
nothing to prevent her living at peace and even in 
friendship with the rest of the world, and concen- 
trating on the repair of the vast damage done to her 
during the war and on the development of her valu- 
able resources. That should be a work for several 


generations. Has there ever been a country in the 
world which should have had less fear of attack by 
others? 


Meanwhile there must, of course, in the present 
situation, be the ever present risk of a sudden and 
more or less fortuitous outbreak. Where both sides 
are piling up armaments, there must be the danger 
that in a crisis these may be employed: a powder 
magazine is susceptible to sparks. But if some sort 
of balance is reached, it is to be hoped that this dan- 
ger may be reduced. As we have seen, where a dicta- 
torial Government is, rightly or wrongly, convinced 
of its overwhelming superiority, the temptation to 
take advantage of that fact may become irresistible, 
and Russia might succumb, or might have suc- 
cumbed, to such a temptation. On the other hand, 
the rulers of Russia, whoever they may be, whether 
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of the aspiration of mankind. 


Stalin alone or others, seem to have calculated their 
moves with some care and deliberation. It is not sure 
that they would take doubtful chances, and western 
strength, if and when it reaches a certain pitch, might 
deflect them on to other and less disastrous courses. 
They are incalculable, and the worst mistake would 
be to underrate their strength and their capabilities. 

What precedes is intended to suggest that at the 
present moment there may be more chance of hold- 
ing the situation than there was in the years immedi- 
ately preceding either of the two former World 
Wars. 

Anyhow our course is clear, if none too easy, and 
we are already embarked upon it. 

Firstly, and fundamentally, we must strain every 
nerve to build up to an adequate pitch the military 
strength of the western world. 

When the time comes, we must let slip no real 
chance of embarking on a policy of partial, perhaps 
experimental agreements with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and watch for any development that seems to 
offer hope of something like an overall settlement 
that would guarantee non-interference by the Soviet 
with the interests or in the affairs of other countries. 

Meanwhile we have to devote all that remains of 
our strength, enterprise and faith to the development 
of our own resources and of our liberties and to the 
raising of the standard of life and happiness in our 
own countries. 

There is no royal road, certainly no short cut, to 
success: there is probably no heroic solution, unless 
you concede as heroism constant and unremitting 
effort on the part of every one of us, giving of his 
best at all times, working each in his own sphere to 
the best of his ability and contributing as best he is 
fitted to do to the common effort to save the world 
from what might be the final disaster. 


UN 
after years of study and 
. It is the symbol 


Its success is the hope of mankind. 


All new efforts to attain order and organization in the affairs of 


men require time to grow roots in the loyalties of men. 


history of our own people testifies to this necessity. 


The 


Let us not in 


our impatience and our fears sacrifice the hard-won gains we now 


possess in the United Nations Organization. 
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Gen. Georce C. MarsHALi 
May 1948 
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Across Minority Lines 


As a member of the New York University Work- 
shop on Israel Life and Culture, during the sum- 
mer of 1951, I visited Israel and saw how a nation 
but three years old was actually raising one fraction 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world. The in- 
gathering of the exiles fascinated me: Jews from the 
concentration and displaced persons camps, Jews 
from western Europe and England, Jews from South 
Africa, Iraq, Iran, Yemen; Jews from more than 
sixty countries of the world. Jews who came from 
different cultural and biological antecedents, who 
often looked upon each other with amazement and 
non-comprehension. To Israel had come poverty- 
striken, malnourished, diseased peasants, metal- 
smiths, former hucksters, Talmudic scholars, philoso- 
phers, the discouraged, the disillusioned, the ideal- 
ists, professionals. 

In Israel one learns a great deal. One comes to 
know the meaning of the kibbutz and Histadrut. 
In the children’s villages one sees cooperation and 
unity of action notwithstanding all shapes of the face, 
all colors of the eye and skin, many languages and 
dialects. Here is a nation where seemingly the vast 
majority look forward to the generations out of 
which a new nation is being built to replace the rem- 
nants of an old. There is almost a reverence for 
children. Here a people whose difficulties and prob- 
lems are sufficient to depress and make them unhappy 
are characterized by a fierce confidence, determina- 
tion, and the joy which comes from creation. In 
Israel one sees the possibilities for the moderniza- 
tion and reconstruction of the Middle East. Israel 
is a dream in action; Israel is an idea at work. Israel 
is a nation whose laboratories, clinics, schools, indus- 
tries and hospitals may not only wipe out every trace 
of poverty, disease, misery and ignorance within its 
borders and in the area but show how it may be done 
throughout the world. In liberating the Jews, Israel 
may bring freedom not only to the Arabs but to 
India and Africa. 

Having had such an experience what could be 
more normal than the desire to share it. I considered 
the possibility of a course on Israel life and culture, 
to give prospective students the general political and 
historical background of the State of Israel, its geo- 
graphy and demography, its constitution and system 
of government; information of the effects of immi- 
gration on the economic situation, the labor move- 
ment and Israel’s role among the nations of the 
world. Because many of the thirty-eight students 
who registered for the course lacked the historical 
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BY IRENE DIGGS 
Professor of Sociology, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


background for full comprehension of the material, 
provision was made for them to become acquainted 
with the history of the Jews in Palestine and the 
Diaspora. The outline of the course was approved 
by the curriculum committee composed of the chair- 
men of all the departments of Morgan State College. 

With the generous cooperation of the Israel Em- 
bassy, Washington, the Israel Office of Information, 
New York and the Baltimore Hebrew College, visit- 
ing lecturers gave students and auditors not only 
information on the women of Israel, education, musi- 
cal life, Hebrew literature and various other aspects 
of life in Israel today but considerable knowledge 
of Jewich life and culture. The semester course 
terminated with color films of Israel and a discus- 
sion of the future of the Jews. 

Not only must members of the majority and mem- 
bers of a minority live together on a basis of equality 
but also members of different minorities. Students 
at Morgan College, members of a minority, ad- 
mitted “I had a very unfair interpretation of their 
(Jewish) culture.” “I had certain stereotypes of their 
personalities.” Many of the students at Morgan 
College have narrowminded views about the Jewish 
people. 

Two groups may live, work and strive together 
and not only not be acquainted with but have little 
basic and fundamental information about each other. 
“T have worked with Jews, also been around them, 
but never really knew that they had been discrimi- 
nated against as much as they have been.” “For the 
first time I have visited a synagogue and taken part 
in Jewish celebrations.” “Aside from mere enjoy- 
ment of the lectures, I have made several interesting 
contacts and acquaintances with Jewish people that 
I value greatly, contacts which never would have 
been possible had I not shown an interest in Jewish 
life.” 

Morgan students expressed a feeling of affinity 
or kinship with this minority: “I had always heard 
the problems of the Jew were similar to those of the 
Negro.” “I thought this people’s problems were so 
like my own and I honed to find guidance, encour- 
agement and strength through learning about them.” 


Very often in learning another language one 
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comes to know his own language better and so 
through study of another oppressed group, students 
at Morgan College gained a deeper understanding 
of the Negro’s problems and insight into possible 
solutions. “Study of Jewish life and culture has not 
only helped me to appreciate the Jewish people but 
better to understand myself.” Study of another mi- 
nority not only helps members of a minority to un- 
derstand themselves but “It is good for a member 
of a minority group to get away from his problems 
and learn about the problems of others. In this way 
he learns how to approach his problems in new ways 
and it gives him a feeling of not being the most un- 
wanted people in the world.” “As a member of a 
minority I have found that my group is not the only 
one that has to fight prejudice and has been in 
slavery.” 

A considerable number of the world’s problems 
result from false ideas of group superiority. If not 
the most important, certainly one of the pressing 
problems in world affairs today is a satisfactory han- 
dling of minority problems within the United States. 
Today the United States stands unchallenged as the 


New Problems of 


As a result of the war and the rise of the United 
States to primacy among world powers with economic 
and political interests in the five continents, abandon- 
ment of its traditional isolationism and its position 
as leader in the resistance to the political, economic 
and ideological expansion of the Soviet Union, there 
have been changes in world realities and the terms, 
the scope and the direction of Pan-American relations 
have been altered. Pan-Americanism, conceived as a 
defense against European expansion and imperialism, 
as a complement to an isolationist international pol- 
icy of the United States with respect to Europe, Asia 
and Africa, has ceased to exist. 

It is true that in the Conferences of Chapultepec, 
Rio de Janeiro and Bogota, held in 1945, 1947 and 
1948 respectively, the Pan-American system tried 
to and did adapt itself to the existence of a world 
system thenceforth turned into a regional system, 
within the United Nations, but the truth is that on 
none of these occasions was it recognized that events 
had caused the disappearance of that final objective 


*Based on an address delivered at the University of Florida in celebration 
of Pan-American week, 1952. 
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world’s exchequer, the brand of democracy which she 
advocates can scarcely be gainsaid. If the goals of 
democracy might be more nearly achieved; if to 
financial, ideological and technical superiority might 
be added the moral and spiritual power which would 
come as a result of equality of opportunity to all 
without regard to creed, color, national origin, sex 
or language there could be but feeble opposition to 
the United States’ right to and capacity for world 
leadership. The United States is what it is because 
of its diversity: it is composed of people from many 
lands and many cultures. An appreciation of these 
differences rather than penalizing groups because 
they differ would be of great significance in our ef- 
forts for world peace. With an appreciation of our 
own diversities we would be better prepared to work 
with the peoples of Asia, Africa and the world. Any- 
thing less than working with these peoples on a basis 
of equality would be a betrayal of the democracy 
which we profess. Knowledge of people together 
with the “know-how” of living in harmony would go 
a long way toward bringing about world peace, a 
lasting peace and universal justice. 


Panamericanism > 


By HERNAN SANTA CRUZ, Former Permanent 
Representative of Chile to the United Nations, and 
to the Security Council 


that had been pursued ever since 1826, that is to say 
the “union” of the 21 American Republics. 

After the war the defense of Europe, Asia and 
Africa and the economic aid to these continents have 
been given substantial priority over any action in 
favor of Latin America. Thus the United States 
after the war has provided 35 billion dollars in mili- 
tary and economic assistance to foreign countries. Of 
this figure 6 billion two hundred million dollars have 
been invested in the Far East, 1 billion 100 million 
in armaments and 5 billion 100 million in economic 
assistance. Europe received 23 billion 400 million 
in economic assistance and 1 billion 300 million in 
armaments. In Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
850 million has been invested in armaments and 
2800 million in economic assistance. Latin America 
has received only 60 million for armaments and 800 
million in economic assistance. 

In everything related to the struggle against ag- 
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gression, collective security or disarmament. Latin 
Americar. countries have at all times been in agree- 


ment with the United States, the Asiatic countries 


and the countries of Western Europe. However, in 
other problems, such as those relating to economic 
development of under-developed countries, some 
aspects of the Human Rights Covenant, those of 
non-autonomous territories, the principle of self- 
determination of peoples, international action for so- 
cial progress, etc., the United States and the majority 
of Latin American countries have lined up in differ- 
ent camps—the former with the countries of the At- 
lantic Pact and other industrial nations and the Latin 
American countries with the others of Asia, Africa 
and Oceania, which form the great group of under- 
developed countries. 

In the economic field the new world policy of the 
United States has had serious repercussions in Latin 
America. The Marshall Plan, for example, in ren- 
dering assistance to Europe, has served to finance in 
Africa a development of industries or crops in com- 
petition with those of Latin America. Synthetic ni- 
trate plants have been constructed in Egypt and large 
coffee or cocoa plantations have been created in terri- 
tories or colonies of European countries. The fixing 
of prices at levels much below those of the world 
market on some raw materials, the exportation of 
which is the basis of the economy of some of our 
countries, such as copper or tin, has been due not 
only to the interests of the United States, but also in 
great part to the requirements of Europe, whose in- 
dustries are suffering serious detriment in conse- 
quence of the rise in prices. 

However, in spite of all these divergent interests 
there is no gainsaying that Pan-Americanism still 
marches on in obedience to vital necessities of the 
whole continent and of the world. 

From the point of view of defense and security, 
the United States and Latin America need each 
other. It is obvious that if the United States were 
compelled to shift back from its positions in Europe 
or in Asia, Latin America would be absolutely vital 
to it. On the other hand, our countries could not 
conceive of defense against extra-continental aggres- 
sion without the support of the United States. Con- 
sequently, the joint continental defense of all coun- 
tries of the Americas is absolutely essential and a 
regional security system must exist as supplement to 
world collective security. 

Economically, the two Americas complement each 
other. The United States needs raw materials that 
its neighbors to the south have in abundance and the 
latter have need of the manufactured goods, equip- 
ment and machinery for their industrial and agri- 
cultural development, which are produced by the 
United States. 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF LATIN AMERICA 


Numbers denote rank in production among countries shown. 


The common concept of human dignity continues 
to be a great factor of union throughout the conti- 
nent. Thus, although in some countries of Latin 
America there are governments of force and dictator- 
ships, the fact remains that they have not succeeded 
in destroying in their people this sense of human 
dignity. These peoples will be incapable of adopt- 
ing a totalitarian doctrine of their own accord and 
making of themselves conscious accomplices to any 
attempt against human liberty. 

In all of the Americas there is a profound, un- 
alterable will to live in peace. The precepts of obedi- 
ence to juridic principles in international relations 
and repudiation of aggression, conquest and territori- 
al expansion, are embodied indelibly in the spiritual 
patrimony of the 21 American republics. 

This agreement in thought and political and eco- 
nomic interests fully warrant the maintenance and 
strengthening of the Pan-American association. To 
attain this goal, there must be accepted the present 
reality which the Chilean Senator, Tomic, defined 
admirably in April, 1951: “Pan-Americanism is a 
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free association of two great peoples—the United 
States and the Latin American peoples—with differ- 
ent national interests, who seek different, although 
complementary ends in this association.” 


SoME EssEnTIALS UNDERLYING CONSTRUCTIVE 
Pan-AMERICANISM 


1—Reinforcement of the Continental Collective Se- 
curity System. 

I have said how necessary it is to maintain and 
strengthen the methods of continental defense. Nat- 
urally this system must continue to function as a re- 
gional system within the system of collective security 
of the United Nations and must operate in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of Inter-American agreements. 


2—Common, Coordinated Action to Support the 
United Nations, Especially in Cases of Collective 
Measures against Aggression. 

I consider it essential that the association of Amer- 
ican States should continue to be one of the basic pil- 
lars of the United Nations Organization, which de- 
spite all its limitations is the supreme guarantee of 
world peace. Collaboration in the political, economic 
and social field must be worldwide. 

However, there are some baffling problems which 
inter-American cooperation can help to solve. An 
understanding of the west with Africa and with Asia 
is essential for the achievement of the aims of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Profound misunder- 
standings separate the countries of those continents 
from Europe and even from the United States. The 
colonial policy of some countries has helped to main- 
tain or widen the existing chasm. The Americas can 
play an important role in a safe channeling of just 
nationalistic yearnings into paths of peaceful coopera- 
tion. The firm adherence of the Americas to the 
principle of self-determination of peoples signals 
them out for this task. The countries of Latin Amer- 
ica are wrestling with problems similar to those that 
beset the Asiatic and African peoples, more particu- 
larly their scant economic development and their 
ethnic multiplicity. Accordingly, Latin America can 
be the tie with Africa and Asia so eagerly sought by 
the United States, the west and the democratic world, 
for which no proper formulas have heretofore been 


found. 


3—E conomic Integration and Coordination of Latin 
America with an Eye to Future Political Unity. 

In view of world realities and the status of the 
United States as first ranking power with interests 
in all continents it is impossible to continue to think 
of the goal dreamed of by the great Americanists of 
the 19th century, viz. the future “American Union.” 
That possibility disappeared when the United States 
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out of consideration of economic interests cut the 
geographic unity of the Americas by opening the 
Panama Canal. The major part of the Latin-Ameri- 
can sub-continent was left bounded on the north by 
the Canal Zone. Had maritime traffic continued over 
the line of natural union of the two oceans the in- 
terests of all the American countries would have be- 
come identified in their relations with Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East. The Canal was a necessity for 
the expanding economy of the United States, but it 
left the United States aloof from those who had been 
its continental neighbors. 

The Latin-Americans nevertheless have no reason 
to renounce a future political unity, whether total or 
partial. On the contrary, the movement of history 
will keep making it more imperative in the face of 
the growth of some nations or the association of oth- 
ers, such as those of the east of Europe or those of 
western Europe. Naturally in some cases it will be 
more difficult for the United States to deal with one 
stronger than with several weak ones. But it is evi- 
dent that for the permanent and truly important 
interests of the United States decided advantages will 
accrue. Excessive disproportion of strength and pow- 
er between peoples is never a very firm basis of 
friendship. 

To be sure, this political unity cannot be attained 
within a short time, but Pan-Americanism must not 
put any obstacle in the way of this sentiment of union 
and rather must give it impetus. It is necessary to 
achieve an economic integration of Latin America. 
From the point of view of the United States, this 
cannot help being favorable; the United States has 
found it necessary to demand such integration from 
Europe as a geographic and economic unit. Whole- 
hearted, active support is essential behind any action 
that may be taken along these lines by the United 
Nations through its Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 


4— Recognition of the Right to Self-Determination 
of Natural Resources. 

One of the problems existing between the United 
States and its neighbors to the south—this must be 
said frankly—is that relating to investments in ex- 
tractive enterprises in commodities such as copper, 
tin and petroleum. These investments were due to a 
historical momentum and without them much of the 
wealth would not have been exploited or exploited 
on a much smaller scale. It must be recognized also 
that the Government policy of protection to such in- 
vestments, putting continental friendship in serious 
jeopardy, suffered a decisive change with the advent 
of the good neighbor policy. The fact is, however, 
that Latin American countries believe in the majority 
of cases that their share in the business is not that 
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which is due them, that the influence they wield in 
prices that are fixed in world markets is nil, that the 
need of conservation of these natural resources has 
not been taken into proper account, that wages paid 
to workmen engaged in those enterprises are not com- 
mensurate with the value of their labor, etc. Such 
criticisms are not lodged jointly in all countries and 
with respect to all investments, but to a greater or less 
extent one or several of them are heard in regard to 
the tin of Bolivia, the copper of Chile or the fruit 
of Guatemala. 

Another fundamental fact in connection with this 
problem is that if we take the statistics of the last 
fifty years we find that the profits obtained by in- 
vestors of the United States in Latin America have 
enabled them to recover with substantial accruals the 
capital invested and that in every case those profits 
run far beyond the profits permitted to similar busi- 
nesses in the United States. Furthermore the income 
received by the United States from such foreign in- 
vestments has no substantial bearing upon the status 
of the balance of payments, as used to be the case 
with Europe before the war. 

On the other hand the raw materials of Latin 
America are absolutely essential to the economy of 
peace of the United States and even more so to its 
programs of defense. General Eisenhower explained 
this very graphically in his recent annual report as 
Commander-in-Chief of “SHAPE.” In order to 
ensure the steady supply of raw materials from Latin 
America so vital to the United States, public opinion 
here must look with understanding upon any mea- 
sures—from tax reforms to nationalization—that 
may be taken by Latin American republics in the 
exercise of their sovereignty, to obtain a greater par- 
ticipation in the exploitation of their own nautral 
resources and in the product of the work of their 
inhabitants. Nothing done in such respect, if the 
just rights of foreign companies are respected, can 
be regarded as an unfriendly act. Moreover the rec- 
ognition of self-determination of natural resources 
ought to form part of inter-American cooperation. 


5—Technical and Financial Assistance. 

The United States has supplied technical and finan- 
cial assistance to our countries, either directly or via 
the indirect medium afforded by inter-American or 
world organizations or agencies. Latin America ur- 
gently needs to change its economic structure by mod- 
ernizing its agriculture and by becoming industrial- 
ized. Technicians have already shown that that is the 
only means whereby the very low level of living of 
its population can be raised. The economic fallacy 
that industrialization of Latin America and of other 
underdeveloped regions constituted a danger for in- 
dustrial countries has been demolished by economists 
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and by events. Two hundred million men poorly fed 
and poorly clothed, in bad health, concerned only 
with a livelihood, or affected by a serious inflation 
and rise of prices will not have the will to cooperate 
in any collective action, unless they are directly at- 
tacked in their respective countries. Poverty and 
starvation constitute the worst enemy of the concept 
of the continental solidarity. 


Naturally the Latin-American countries them- 
selves have the primary responsibility for their eco- 
nomic and social progress, but international respon- 
sibility is also very great in an interdependent world 
that is seeking cooperation for security and peace. 
The major effort in the economic development must 
come from the countries themselves and the means 
they can command for putting forth this effort are 
afforded by the exploitation and exportation of their 
natural resources. Hence the need of their participa- 
tion in those enterprises and furthermore, of a policy 
of fair, stable prices for such raw materials. That is 
why discriminatory measures against some products 
of Latin America, artificially setting low prices, are 
disastrous for the possibilities of development of 
those countries and are obstacles to continental coop- 
eration. 

However, economic and technical studies show that 
even if Latin America were to sell its products at 
good prices it would not command the required 
capital for properly financing its plans of economic 
development. As is true in other underdeveloped 
countries, Latin America urgently needs foreign cap- 
ital. At the outset for certain non-productive works 
—to which private capital is not attracted—the capi- 
tal will have to be public and preferably interna- 
tional in character. Basic works, not immediately 
self-liquidating or revenue producing, such as roads, 
electric plants, irrigation works, drainage and sewage 
of cities and fields, etc., are prerequisite to create the 
necessary climate so that private investment may be 
attracted to industrial enterprises. Together with 
financial assistance there will have to be increased 
technical assistance. Programs under way at present 
through the United Nations, Point Four or the Or- 
ganization of American States are bringing excellent 
results. 


6—E ffective Encouragement of Freedom and De- 
mocracy and of the Fundamental Rights of Man. 
In our present inter-American system we have 
several documents and resolutions proclaiming lib- 
erty, democracy and respect of human rights as es- 
sential parts of Pan-Americanism. Unfortunately 
the present field of application of those rights and of 
those liberties is considerably curtailed. 
There are historical and social reasons to account 
for this, but it must be stated frankly that the very 
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poor living conditions of the Latin American popu- 
lation are the major cause. To defend democracy 
and freedom in a country where the population en- 
joys a high standard of living is a relatively easy mat- 
ter. The direct interest of each citizen is bound to 
such defense. To do that, however, in countries 
whose people feel pangs of hunger and suffer from 
diseases, often goes beyond the possibilities. A rising 
standard of living for the inhabitants of our sub-con- 
tinent is essential for active democratization—and it 
must not be forgotten that the existence of democrat- 
ic regimes is the supreme warranty of peace in Amer- 
ica, and of its active collaboration with the free 
world. 

Over and above anything that may be attempted in 


the economic field the countries of the Americas, 
without meddling in internal affairs of the Republics, 
can help to strengthen existing democracies and to ac- 
celerate the process of democratization where de- 
mocracy does not exist. They have the duty to do so 
—and the effective encouragement to freedom and 
democracy is so imperative that not to give it is tan- 
tamount to inaction militating against the essence of 
Pan-Americanism and against the peace and security 
of the continent and of the world. 

In conclusion, I express my hope and desire that 
our peoples may become ever more closely linked. 
I believe firmly that we have never been so close as 
we are now, because we are just beginning to become 
conscious of how far apart and how different we were. 


Interparliamentary Union Meets 


in Bern, Switzerland 


The beautiful city of Geneva, international center 
of the world, came into view in the early afternoon of 
August 27, 1952 and sixteen delegates from the 
United States gathered their belongings for an over- 
night stay before entraining for Bern. They had 
flown across the Atlantic in a MATS Constellation 
for the 41st Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union opening next day in Switzerland’s capital city. 

The United States has always been a member of 
the Union, being represented at each meeting since 
1890, contributing the views and opinions of the new 
world to the old. Although the Union has been 
actively in operation since 1889, two World Wars 
have interrupted its sessions, so that only 41 actua! 
Conferences have been held in 63 years. The pledge 
of the Union, representation of peoples in parlia- 
ments of their own choosing, proclaims the right of 
all people to participate in their own affairs, through 
“Government by consent of the governed.” 

So when representatives of 35 nations sent delega- 
tions to Bern the meeting became truly the combined 
voices of many peoples of divergent races and re- 
ligions. These countries were Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Haiti, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
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Luxembourg, Japan, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States of America. Lacking were the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and the Soviet, also most of the 
countries of South America and members of the 
British Commonwealth. South America has its own 
Pan-American Union, the Organization of American 
States, and the British Commonwealth, its own Em- 


pire Parliamentary Union. It is to be hoped that the | 


day may soon come when all these organizations will 
be affiliated in our great meeting. The Interparlia- 
mentary Union itself is affiliated with the United Na- 
tions as a Class A representative to the Economic and 
Social Council, with the right to originate proposals 
and to advocate them on the floor of the ECOSOC 
meetings during the year. The official I. U. delegate 
to the UN is the Hon. Alben W. Barkley, Vice Presi- 


dent of the United States; the alternate, Dr. Mir- | 


kine-Guetsevitch, distinguished authority on interna- 
tional law, resident in both Paris and New York. 
Latin America was represented in 1952 by Mexico, 
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Bern, Cornhouse Bridge and the Alps. 


Colombia, Haiti, and Brazil. Germany had been re- 
constituted as a delegation in 1951 and this year, 
Japan returned to take its old place in the roster of 
parliaments. Elections called in Tokyo sent several] 
members of the delegation home during the Confer- 
ence but a nucleus remained to participate in the vote 
on resolutions. Several official international institu- 
tions were represented at the Conference: M. Adrien 
Pelt, Director of the UN European Centre at Geneva 
and Louis Gros, represented the United Nations and 
the International Press Organizations were represent- 
ed by M. Claude Bonet-Maury, the Press Attache of 
the Union. The efficient Secretary-General of the 
Union, Dr. Leopold Bossier, was in his accustomed 
place, assisted by the ever-faithful assistant, Mrs. 
Hilda Preihs. 

The Union had been responsible for the forming 
of the second and third Hague Conferences, was a 
hopeful advocate of the League of Nations and has 
over and over, both in its declaration and actions been 
the strongest international ally of the UN, in its ef- 
forts to establish international order and amity. In 
its Resolutions at Dublin in 1950, it applauded the 
efforts of the UN and the United States to resist ag- 
gression in Korea and at the meeting in Istanbul 
passed unanimously, except for the dissenting vote of 
India and one lone member from Burma; a Declara 
tion on Peace. 

The United States delegation, in the absence of 
Vice President Alben W. Barkley, was headed by the 
Hon. Willis Smith, Senator from North Carolina, 
international lawyer and former President of the 
American Bar Association. The delegation from the 
Senate, in addition to Senator Smith, consisted of the 
Hon. Tom Connally, Chairman of Foreign Rela- 
tions; Hon. Alexander Wiley, ranking Republican 
member of Foreign Relations and new Chairman of 
Foreign Relations in the 83rd Congress; Hon. Paul 
F. Douglas, Senator from Illinois; Hon. A. Willis 
Robertson, Senator from Virginia; Hon. Theodore 
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Francis Green, now ranking Democratic member of 
Foreign Relations in the 83rd Congress; Hon. 
Thomas R. Underwood, Senotor from Kentucky; 
Hon. Owen R. Brewster, Senator from Maine and 
the Hon. Estes Kefauver, Senator from Tennessee. 
The House delegation was headed by the Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley, of North Carolina, Chairman of 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives; and the 
Hon. Albert Gore of Tennessee, new junior Senator 
from that State; Hon. Hale Boggs, of Louisiana; 
Hon. Wingate Lucas of Texas; Hon. W. Robert 
Poage, also of Texas; Hon. Daniel Reed of New 
York, new Chairman of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives; and Hon. Henry O. Talle 
of Iowa. The Hon. Michael Francis Doyle, former 
Justice of the International Court at the Hague, was 
official observateur. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Perma- 
nent Executive Secretary of the Group, accompanied 
the delegation and acted as liaison officer. 

At a meeting of the United States group held in 
the Vice-President’s Chambers in the Capitol previ- 
ous to the Conference, Congressman Cooley was ap- 
pointed to serve as alternate on the Interparliamen- 
tary Council during the Conference, representing 
Vice President Barkley. The Hon. Daniel Reed 
serves as a regular member of the Council by election 
of the Group and had been accompanied by Congress- 
man Cooley to the Spring Meeting of the Council 
at Nice the previous April when the agenda of the 
Conference and Resolutions were adopted for sub- 
mission to the September meeting. 

The agenda was preceded as usual by the General 
Debate, referring particularly to the Report of the 
Secretary General, M. Leopold Boissier, a veritable 
round-up of world trends, conditions and influences, 
praised in toto by nearly every one of the representa 
tives of the countries who were accorded the privilege 
of speaking during the opening hours of the Confer- 
ence. The meetings opened with a stirring speech by 
the President of the Union, Lord Stansgate, lovable 
and devoted Labor Peer of Great Britain, (known 
for years in Commons as William Wedgewood- 
Benn), who in turn called for the election of a Presi- 
dent for the Conference. M. Ayron de Senarclens, 
serious and impressive President of the Swiss Group, 
was unanimously elected and immediately took his 
place on the rostrum. 

Senator Alexander Wiley spoke first for the 
United States. He approached the problem of 
European Unity and pointed out the practica! 
approaches that could immediately be made to- 
ward world peace. He said, in part, “During its now 
many years of experience the Interparliamentary 
Union has seen the fulfilment of certain of the pur- 
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poses for which it was founded, but the process of 
time has brought to us for solution still larger prob- 
lems. And all the time, of course, the maintenance 
of our Parliamentary system is the check and bal- 
ance, in the better function of which we fulfil our 
objective. . . New horizons are opening up before us, 
new problems beckon us, but the solution still eludes 
us. It has been stated that we are in a battle of 
ideologies. We have made some mistakes, we of the 
West, by supposing that we can solve these problems 
by name-calling or by physical force. But Armaged- 
don is a battle of ideas. The man occupied with ideas, 
be they indifferent or bad, can be overcome only by 
the inculcation of a superior idea which has vitality, 
which brings light and vision. Mere preaching will 
not do it. Men who hate each other must be made to 
respect each other. Nations which for centuries have 
hated one another, can be brought together and made 
to understand that their two peoples are all the chil- 
dren of the Almighty. Management and labor, can 
be brought together with the right concepts and when 
Communists have been awakened from their soporific 
dream you may have an example of what the world is 
looking for. Here is something that works. .. The 
world needs spiritual insight, spiritual ideals. It needs 
these more than it needs our goods. .. The real 
remedy is a new spiritual vitality. I heard a truly 
great woman, the Queen of Greece, say: ‘This is a 
time for greatness.’ I repeat her words, it is a time 
for greatness, for such greatness as will bring hu- 
manity to rebirth, and in the pursuit of that ideal we 
ordinary folk can be truly great—great enough to do 
the job that lies before us.” 

Senator Willis Smith, Chairman of the Delegation 
was next to speak. Senator Smith said, in part: “Let 
me say at the beginning that I was desired to express 
to you the great regret of Senator Barkley that he 
could not be in attendance at this meeting. 

“T think we have come to the point when we must 
be realistic if this Conference is to attain that which 
all of us have hoped for in the past and will continue 
to hope for in the future. 

“We, as Members of Parliament from the differ- 
ent nations, must endeavor to see that that control is 
placed in the right kind of hands in order that the 
people of this world may be free from the awful 
spectre that has confronted them in the history of 
the past.... 

“T am here to say to you in all sincerity that I know 
the American people wish to play their part, but at 
the same time we must call the attention of every one 
of you to the fact that there is a limit to the part we 
can play. .. Through the toil and sacrifice of the 
American people we have been able to carry what we 
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think is our full load but we know that we cannot 
continue to do what we would like to do and I am 
sure that will be realized here.” 

Once each country had been heard from, the mat- 
ter of the Resolutions were brought up. The first 
item was “Parliamentary Control of the Budget.””* 
Inasmuch as the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and Senate in the United States act upon all 
national expenditures and both Houses vote upon 
them, this problem is not present in the United 
States. 

The next question was “Limits to State Sovereign- 
ty.” Senator A. Willis Robertson of Virginia spoke 
for the United States and said in part: “The United 
States has gladly contributed more than one hundred 
billion dollars in gifts, grants or loans to other na- 
tions in recent years at a time when this involved 
further increases in our own national debt and a 
heavier tax burden. We have done this not expecting 
a direct monetary return but because our nation, 
since its birth, has been dedicated to the cause of 
liberation and we recognize that liberty can be 
achieved and preserved only if men can fulfill their 
natural longings for better living conditions and for 
freedom from the scourge of recurring wars... This 
calls not merely for a United States program but for 
a United Nations program of economic and social de- 
velopment, cooperatively planned and managed, with 
all participants, as in our Union, dedicated to the 
general welfare.” 

Senator Robertson concluded with a beautiful quo- 
tation from Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon” with its 
famous last line “May none those marks efface! for 
they appeal from tyranny to God!” 

The United States delegation voted unqualifiedly 
for the other resolutions, as finally adopted. Senator 
Estes Kefauver spoke to the Resolution—“Study of 
World Parliamentary Representation”—a_ rousing 
speech, calling for support of the United Nations. 
He stated “Any effort toward a World Parlia- 
ment should be carried on through the United Na- 
tions. . .” He pointed out the dangers of a World 
Parliament at the present time and maintained that 
the principle of federation had to be first tried out on 
a regional basis. Experience, he said, had shown that 
nations can only work in Federations under legisla- 
tive control, when they had had a successful common 
economic experience. 

Congressman Henry O. Talle of Iowa gave a 
splendid address to the Conference. In closing he 


*Copies of Resolutions adopted at the 41st Conference at Bern 
are available by writing: Interparliamentary Union, 1612 I St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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said: “We must highly resolve never to relax in our 
determination to promote international friendship, 
understanding, and good will. The aim of this Or- 
ganization is the same as that of the United States, 
which actively seeks the friendship of all nations. . .” 

Senator Green, Congressman Cooley and Con- 
gressman Reed also spoke to the Conference during 
the meeting in well-chosen words, as did nearly every 
member of the delegation at appropriate times. Con- 
gressman Cooley, who was elected to serve on the 
IU Executive Committee for a full term, beginning 
1953, praised the Secretary-General Dr. Leopold 
Bossier, retiring after 20 years service and also M. 
Senarclens who had acted as President, and, there- 


Leaders for Peace in the 


NuMBER TEN 


CHARLES LOWELL 


Born in 1782 in Boston, Massachusetts, Charles 
Lowell was the son of Judge John Lowell, a Fellow 
of Harvard, and his wife, Rebecca Tyng. He was 
educated at Andover Academy and at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1800 in the same class with 
the painter, Washington Allison, called the “Ameri- 
can Titian,” Joseph Buckminster, a noted Divine, and 
Lemual Shaw, eminent jurist. Lowell then received 
a practical as well as theological training at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in Scotland and travelled some- 
what before he returned from Europe to Boston to 
begin his ministry there. 

In 1806 he was installed pastor of the West 
Church in Boston, a church then belonging to the 
Congregational denomination. At about the time of 
his installation he married Harriet Traill Spence of 
Portsmouth, N. H. Mrs. Lowell’s people were from 
the Orkeney Islands and from this foggy northern 
home brought a strain of mystical dreaminess to the 
Lowell family. The couple had one daughter and 
three sons, the youngest of whom was James Russell 
Lowell, the poet. 


Samuel Lowell has been described as gentle and 
refined, kindly, and never greatly concerned with 
dogma. Indeed the long doctrinal discussions which 
resulted in the branching off of the Unitarians from 
the Congregational fellowship distressed him greatly 
although his own church went over to the Unitarian 
faith. One historian says of him “He brought to the 
West Church a humanity and lifted horizon for 
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fore, presiding officer through the four days sessions. 

Beautiful, Bern, city of Alpine views and visual 
loveliness, proved a wonderful setting for the Con- 
ference. The social events of music and receptions 
were enjoyed by everyone and a trip to Scheidegg 
and Interlaken made as a Sunday excursion was a de- 
lightful experience long to be remembered by every- 
one. 

Before leaving the United States, in the closing 
days of Congress, a Joint Resolution had been passed 
to invite the 42nd Conference of the Union to the 
United States, so there is prospect of a grand reunion 
in Washington for all delegates in September of 
1953! 


American Peace Society 


which he was admired and loved by his people. . 
He was practical, too, as well as kindly ... anda 
graceful and forceful speaker.” 

Through his friendship with Noah Worcester and 
William Ellery Channing, Lowell became interested 
in efforts for world peace. For several years he was 
not only a member of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, which was formed late in 1815, soon after the 
Society in New York, he was also for several terms 
President of it. Shortly after the organization of the 
American Peace Society, which in 1828 united in a 
national society some fifty local groups, he became a 
member of its Board of Directors. In 1836 he was 
elected a Vice President, an office which he held un- 
til his death in 1861. Dr. Lowell’s ties with the 
American Peace Society were always active and cor- 
dial. His health, however, gave way about 1858 so 
from that time his activities necessarily flagged. But 
for a full 20 years he was numbered among the fer- 
vent advocates of peace for the world. 

In the year 1818 Lowell bought Elmwood, the 
delightful former home of the fifth Vice President 
of the U. S., Elbridge Gerry, in Cambridge, and 
lived there with his family the remainder of his life 
From Elmwood Lowell not only carried on his pas- 
toral duties in Boston, but several days a week he 
drove four miles to North Boston, where, in the days 
before Settlement Houses flourished, he worked for 
and with the underprivileged of that section. 

When Lowell bought Elmwood it is related that 
he found about the house busts of several classical 
authors which he banished to the attic. It was in this 
attic, amid the likenesses of Plato, Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras, Cicero and Seneca that young James Russell 
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Lowell wrote some of his best early work. He, too, 
except for a few years of travel abroad, lived all his 
life at Elmwood. 

It is of considerable interest to note how many of 
the best known American literary figures of the nine- 
teenth century were reared in homes where world 
peace and international organization were doubtless 
frequent topics of family conversation. In addition 
to Samuel Lowell, Stephen Longfellow of Portland, 
father of the poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
was a Director of the American Peace Society, 1833 
to 1844. Abiel Holmes, father of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, poet and essayist, and grandfather of Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Massachusetts Peace Society, in 1815, 
and an active officer of it. 


Louisa May Alcott, writer of popular juveniles in 
the middle and late 1800s, was the niece and often in 
the home of that Rev. Samuel May who was a cor- 
respondent and advisor to William Ladd when the 
American Peace Society was being planned. He was 
first a Director and from 1863 to 1866 Vice Presi- 
dent of the Society. John Greenleaf Whittier, him- 
self a Vice President 1870-1892, was of a Quaker 
family, and reared in the tradition of peace. 

Indeed breadth of vision and wide humanitarian 
outlook seem to have been greatly served by and 
through the sense of mission carried by the early 
leaders in the peace movement, of whom not the 
least was the gentle and wise Rev. Semuct Lowell. 

Chatles 
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American Peace Society Holds Annual 


Meeting in Washington 


AMERICAN PraceE Socirtty 1N Irs 124rH YEAR 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the American Peace Societys 
highly successful and interesting 


22, 1952. 


ahy 


Directors proved to be a 
gathering in Washington on October 
convened at the Society headquarters at 16th and I Sts., N. W. 
at 4:00 p.m. and adjourned for dinner at 6:30 p.m. Present 
at the meeting were Dean Elmer Louis Kayser of George Wash- 
ington University; Dr. Helen Dwight Reid of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Huston Thompson, former Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; Dr. Albert J. McCartney, pastor emeritus 
of the National Presbyterian Church and now advisor on religious 
groups to the Department of State; Denys P. Myers, also of the 
Department of State; Dean Pitman Potter, Graduate School of 
the American University; Dr. Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings 
Institution; Charles G. Fenwick of the Pan-American Union; 
Edgar Turlington of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University; Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association; General Harry Semmes of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George Maurice Morris, former President of the 
American Bar Association; Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Associate 
Editor of the magazine The Americas; L. Alton Denslow of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Amos FE. Taylor of the Association of 
American States; Michael Francis Doyle, President of the Elec- 
toral College, USA; General U. S. Grant III, President of the 
Society, and Dr. Franklin Dunham, Executive Secretary of the 
Society. 

General Grant reported on the work of the Society during 
che summer and early fall, drawing attention to the additional 
press run necessitated by the popularity of the Fall issue of 
Woruip Arrairs which resulted in special mailings of the issue 
to all parts of the world. This UN issue contained as a leading 
article the discussion of The Veto Power within the Security 
Council by Dr. Leo Pasvolsky. Continuing on further work by 
Board members, President Grant mentioned the presentation of 
the Bronze Replica of the Declaration of Independence to the 


The meeting 
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Congress by Michael Francis Doyle, Vice President of the So- 
ciety. This occasion, presided over by Hon. Theodore Francis 
Green, of the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was 
held on July 2, 1952, the day on which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was actually adopted by the Continental Congress in 
1776. A similar replica was presented by Judge Doyle to Phila- 
delphia and is on the wall of Independence Hall to be read by 
all posterity. President Grant also referred to the inauguration 
of Dr. William G. Carr as Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association this fall, the publication of the scholarly 
biography of Miranda, South American patriot by Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning and the work of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky in recent arti- 
cles in Foreign Affairs. 

The Treasurers report showed a favorable balance to conduct 
the Society’s work for the current year and Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Executive Secretary, reported on his recent trip to many foreign 
capitals en route and returning from the Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Bern, Switzerland, August 30 to Sep- 
tember 6, pointing out the interesting flow of influence and 
opinion on the question of State Sovereignty raised at the Bern 
meeting and its effect upon the Council of Europe and the Schu- 
man Plan, now in its first stages of voluntary enforcement in 
Europe. 

Under new business, the questionnaire from the United States 
Congress addressed to all tax exempt organizations in this coun- 
try was discussed and the officers of the Society were authorized 
to submit answers to the questionnaire before November 24th, 
as required by the Senate Committee. On vote, the members of 
the American Peace Society Policy Committee were constituted 
as the new Executive Committee of the Society which will meet 
monthly during the coming year. The vacancy on the Board, 
created by the resignation, regretfully made, by Dr. Kenneth 
Holland of the Institute of International Education because of 
unremitting duties in New York, was filled by election to the 
Board of Dr. Robert O. Mead of George Washington University, 
Professor of International Affairs at that institution. 
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A Committee, consisting of Huston Thompson, William G. 
Carr and Franklin Dunham, was appointed to consult with offi- 
cials of the Ford Foundation in regard to a special project being 
prepared by the Society in the active promotion of international 
peace. 

A discussion was held on the subject of International Exchange 
of students from all countries of the world, paralleling the suc- 
cessful interchange of teachers, industrialists, professors and spe- 
cialists in many fields already accomplished under the State De- 
partment, Mutual Security Agency, the U. S, Office of Education, 
and other agencies of the government. Students are already ex- 
changed under the Fulbright Act as registered fellows or schol- 


ars in universities but are not yet exchanged for observation trips 
during vacation periods and at other shorter times. The Ameri- 
can Peace Essay Contest provided for in the bequest of the late 
Henry C. 
of strengthening student participation on the subject of inter- 
national affairs. 


Morris to the Society was also discussed as a means 


The meeting adjourned for dinner at the Army and Navy 
Club, where the special guest was the Hon. George Wadsworth, 
newly appointed Ambassador to Czechoslovakia and for some 
years our Ambassador to Turkey. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Secretary 








WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 











Aristide Briand, a genuine internationalist of high 
vision and wide horizons, when Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of France, presented to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1929 a project for a “Union Euro- 
péen.” A renowned orator who played like a maestro on his 
sonorous “cello voice,” Briand movingly proclaimed his vision of 
European unity. 

I believe that between nations who are grouped geographically, 
as are the nations of Europe, there should exist some form of 
federal conference table. They should have the opportunity of 
meeting at any time, of discussing their common interests and 
making joint resolutions. There should, in a word, be a@ real link 
between them which would enable them to meet any serious 
situation should such arise. I would strain every nerve, gentlemen, 
to create such a link. 

This eloquent appeal was received with disconcerting apathy, 
possibly even with hostility for fear lest such a Union might 
supplant the League of Nations. In any event, the European na- 
tions were too preoccupied with the ravages of the First World 
War to be ready to pool their common interests. This project was 
not revived until May, 1948, when an unofficial People’s Con- 
gress of Europe met at The Hague. 

Winston Churchill, another great master of the spoken word, 
attended this Congress as a private individual when no longer in 
office. He then voiced the aspirations of the assembled delegates 


EUROPEAN 
UNION 


in eloquent terms: 

A high and solemn responsibility rests on us here this afternoon 
in this Congress of a Europe striving to be reborn. If we allow 
ourselves to be rent and disordered by pettiness and small dis- 
putes; if we fail in clarity of view or courage in action, a priceless 
occasion may be tossed away forever. But if we all pull together 
and pool our luck and comradeship, and firmly grasp the larger 
hopes of humanity, then it may be that we shall move together 
into a happier sunlit age, when all the little children who are 
now growing up in this tormented world may find themselves the 
heirs of all the treasures of the past and the masters of all the 
sciences, the abundance and the glories of the future.” 

This Congress of free, uninstructed delegates, demanded “the 
convening of a European Assembly, as a matter of real urgency, 
chosen by the Parliaments of the participating nations from among 
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their members and others.” 
to be: 


Its main objectives were announced 


(A) “To stimulate and give expression to European public 
opinion. 

(B) To advise concerning practical measures designed to bring 
about progressively the economic and political union of 
Europe. 

(C) To examine the juridical and constitutional implications 
arising from the creation of such a union or federation, 
and their economic and social consequences. 

(D) To draft all necessary plans.” 


The project initiated by Briand was at last implemented in 
1949 by the inauguration of the Council and Consultative As- 
sembly of Europe in Strasbourg on the banks of the Rhine. The 
Council was composed of representatives of the governments of 
twelve nations. The Assembly was composed of delegates no: 
subject to direct governmental control. 

The purpose of this new organization, as stated by its first 
President, M. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, was “to stimulate 
and give free expression to European public opinion.” He also 
asserted that a strong determination existed “that something 
real and practical result from our work.” The great majority of 
the delegates early disclosed that they could not be content that 
their functions should remain solely of a “‘consultative” nature. 
Their ideal was an organization possessing legislative powers and 
« government of a federal or supranational character. 

This demand for a stronger organization was approved in a 
series of conferences at Luxembourg and Strasbourg in Septem- 
ber, 1952, which were held to implement the Schuman Plan 
for a European Coal and Steel Community. France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, and Luxembourg par- 
ticipated in these momentous gatherings to give this organization 
a solid foundation. They proceeded to organize a Council of 
Ministers representing each of the six states. They agreed fur- 
thermore that the common international Assembly of the Coal 
and Steel Community should proceed to draft a treaty which 
should create a “European Political Community” having a com- 
mon parliament possessing real powers that would constitute a 
further step toward a federation of the six States, and possibly 
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of others. The newly created Assembly held its first meeting in 
Strasbourg, elected Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium as President, 
and began preparations for its role as a kind of parliamentary 
High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community. 

The seventy-eight deputies of the Schuman Plan Assembly 
eagerly accepted the invitation to draft a treaty constituting a 
European political authority. They were instructed to study 
the project for the creation of a new assembly “elected on a 
democratic basis to form part of an eventual federal or con- 
federal system based on the principle of the separation of pow- 
ers, and, in particular, on a bicameral system of representation.” 


A Continental Constitutional Commission met 
at the Luxembourg Palace in Paris in Octo- 
ber, 1952, to draft the proposed treaty, which 
should be presented to the pre-constituent assembly meeting in 
Strasbourg in January, 1953. This Commission created a sub- 
committee to determine the degree of authority of the future 
Political Community in the fields of foreign affairs and foreign 
commerce of the Community as a whole, as well as its competence 
in matters of common defence, financial, economic and social 
policy. 

It is apparent that so daring and idealistic a plan for Euro- 
pean unity could have arisen only out of the compulsive fear of 
communist aggression. It would not seem at all likely that this 
movement towards continental integration would have made 
much progress under peaceful and prosperous conditions. Apart 
from ancient nationalistic rivalries and prejudices, one cannot 
ignore the practical and immediate problems which confront in- 
dividual nations, such as financial and economic insolvency, de- 
based currencies, customs barriers, migration questions, and the 
status of the Saar Basin. 

These are actual and vital problems, notably for Great Britain, 
which is in a peculiar situation outside the European Continent 
and bound by special ties to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
In spite of the encouragement so eloquently given by 
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Churchill to the movement for European unity, Great Britain 
finds itself in the most unhappy position of being unable to par- 
ticipate actively. All that British statesmen—whether Conserva- 
tive or Labor—can promise is sympathetic cooperation. It can- 
not agree to the surrender to any supranational organization of 
its sovereign freedom of decision and action. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the problem presented by this 
ardent desire of the peoples of many nations to pool their com- 
mon interests seems to be one of gradual integration of basic 
interests, as evidenced by the Schuman Plan, Benelux, and the 
Franco-Italian Customs Union. The goal of union, or even of 
unity of aims and action, may not be “attained by sudden 
flight.” The compulsion of fear is not enough. In any event, 
under the agonizing pressure of the enervating fear of an atomic 
war, of poverty, social unrest, class hatreds, and of physical and 
mental suffering that crushes the will of man to struggle on, the 
peoples of Europe are constrained to cultivate a much clearer 
and more sympathetic understanding of their respective needs 
and legitimate aspirations. 


Many American tourists have stirring memories 
of the great organ of the cathedral of Stras- 
bourg as it so often has appealed with tender or 
diapason tones for peace and noble achievements among men of 
good will. ‘That lovely city, set apart from the rest of Europe by 
the banks of the tranquil Rhine, is a spiritual enclave, neither 
completely French nor German, has become a continental capital, 
a symbol of disinterested mediation. It is another kind of Lorelei 
to attract all Europeans who long for the cessation of bitter ani- 
mosities and for the fulfillment of national ideals within a true 
“family of nations.” “Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein.” The cathe- 
dral city of Strasbourg may become an inviolable sanctuary where 
world citizens will find peace in “tranquility of order,” 
reverence for life, for the eternal principles of righteousness, 
where faith in man and God will be devoutly cherished and once 


more securely enthroned. 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 














Jean LerourNnEAU 


Jean Letourneau, the Minister Resident of Indo-China, will 
be one of the key French officials to present to the new American 
administration the dangerous condition of communist aggression 
in Southeast Asia, a situation steadily worse since the death of 
the brilliant de Lattre de Tassigny. He has stated that previous 
American aid to the French in Indo-China has been “disappoint- 
ing.” 

Letourneau became Minister in Charge of the Associated States 
of Indo-China in 1950. When de Lattre de Tassigny died in 
January, 1952 he was transferred to Saigon to assume the duties 
of the French High Commissioner. In April he became Minister 
Resident. 

Before World War II Letourneau had been active in the 
Catholic Youth Movement and was a member of the Popular 
Democratic Party. He was a frequent contributor of articles on 
foreign affairs to L’Aube. Active in the Resistance during the 
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war, he was subsequently elected to the National Assembly as a 
member of the Popular Republican movement, the postwar 
equivalent of the Popular Democrats. Since 1945 Letourneau 
has held many different cabinet positions and has developed a 
wide administrative experience. It is this wide experience which 
is direly needed to improve the French position in strategic 


Indo-China. 


Georc!t M. MaLenxov 


The inscrutable Great Russian Malenkov is increasingly spoken 
of as the possible successor to Stalin. Speculation was again 
aroused when he delivered the five hour report of the Central 
Committee to the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Malenkov has developed immense personal 
power in the Soviet regime by his unquestioning loyalty to 
Stalin and by control of the bureaucratic regime of the Com- 
munist Party. 
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Malenkov has had an interesting and instructive career in his 
rise to power. In 1919-20 he fought with the Red Army in 
Turkestan against the counter-revolutionary Admiral Kolchak. 
He then became a member of the Communist Party and in 1921 
was made Political Commissar for Eastern and Turkestan dis- 
tricts. Still a young man, he gave up this post to study at the 
Moscow Higher Technical College and became the Secretary 
of the Bolshevik Student’s organization. Then in 1923 he 
became a member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and in a sense, the “aide de camp” to Stalin. He helped 
consolidate Stalin’s power, and his own, against Trotsky by 
achieving control of the personnel department of the Central 
Committee, from which post he could place Stalin’s supporters and 
undermine others. 

With the coming of World War II Malenkov became a mem- 
ber of the five man war cabinet. Through forced labor and a 
seventy hour week he achieved phenomenal success in boosting 
tank and airplane production and moving war industries behind 
the Urals. For this feat he was given the highest awards and 
decorations, but, more important, proved his ability to Stalin. 
After the war Malenkov was influential in organizing the Comin- 
form, and is considered to be its real chief. 

When Zhdanov died in 1948 Malenkov became the principal 
contender for Stalin’s mantle. He became deputy chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, in reality deputy Premier. He is also 
Stalin’s deputy in the Orgburo (organization bureau) where he 
is able to control the bureaucratic machine. He is now seen 
standing in tne place of honor on Stalin’s left during public 
ceremonies. ‘This concentration of power and prestige has ear- 
marked Malenkov as the heir apparent to the Soviet world, 


Cuaim WEIZMANN 


The passing of Chaim Weizmann marks the end of an era in 
the World Zionist Movement, a movement begun by Theodor 
Herz] and Weizmann just before the turn of the century. The 
Russian-born Weizmann began a brilliant scientific career at the 
Universities of Berlin and Freiburg. For a time Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the University of Geneva, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Manchester as Reader, then Professor, of Biochemistry. 
In 1910 he became a naturalized British citizen. During World 
War I he was asked to synthesize acetone, which was important 
in the manufacture of cordite, a smokeless gunpowder. The 
problem was solved in Jess than a month, and Weizmann had 
come to the attention of Lloyd George, the Prime Minister. 
From 1916 to 1919 he was Director of the British Admiralty 
Laboratories, making notable scientific contributions to the Allied 
war effort. The war concluded, Lord Balfour inquired what 
honors or preferment he would like for his services. Weizmann, 
requesting a national homeland for the Jews, was issued the 
famous Balfour memorandum promising British efforts to secure 
Palestine eventually for that purpose. 

Weizmann had been engaged for many years in Zionist 


activity. He split with Herzl, whom he considered “too vision- 
ary,” and emerged as the leader of the Democratic Zionist 
faction at the Fourth Zionist Congress in 1900. In the early 
years he kept Zionism in touch with reality by founding the 
Hebrew University and forming the Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company. 

Weizmann remained head of the World Zionist Organization 
in the period between the two World Wars. During World 
War II he came to the United States to assist with the develop- 
ment of the synthetic rubber program. In 1948 he became 
President of the Provisional Council of the State of Israel and 
on February 14, 1949 the first President of the State of Israel. 


MonamMMED Nacuis 


Major General Mohammed Naguib has emerged as one of 
the most important personalities in the Near East. On July 23, 
1952 he led a successful coup d’état of young military officers 
disillusioned by Egyptian government corruption during the 
Israeli war. 

Until the war in the Negeb, Naguib was a political and mili- 
tary unknown. From a military family, he went to the Egyptian 
Royal Military Academy, and between the two world wars, with 
light military duties, took degrees in law and political science 
at Fuad I University. He also learned to speak German, Italian, 
French and English. Egypt technically neutral during World 
War II, Naguib held an administrative post in the Adjutant 
General’s office. 

Then Naguib distinguished himself in his first military action 
in the Israeli war in the Spring of 1948. He was wounded 
three times and left for dead on the battlefield. A national 
hero, he became chief of frontier administration, 1948-50. But 
then Naguib began exposing the scandalous state of Egyptian 
military equipment during the war against Israel, exposing cor- 
ruption within the royal palace itself. 

Naguib was peremptorily demoted to command the Infantry 
Training School in Cairo. This office provided him, however, 
with the means to form the “New Free Officers” association. 

These “young officers” were able to elect Naguib president 
of the Officers’ Club in Cairo over the opposition of the mili- 
tary supporting the palace candidate. Farouk dissolved the elec- 
tion. Naguib was then chosen Minister of War, but the king 
vetoed his appointment. Then Naguib brought about a well- 
planned revolt and forced Farouk to abdicate. 

He at first chose to leave politics to the politicians, and spon- 
sored Ali Maher Pasha as Premier. Then he found that Ali 
Maher was “too cautious” in the military demand for political 
reform and land distribution, and Naguib took over the Premier- 
ship himself on September 7, 1952. Naguib has since proceeded 
toward reform rapidly, purging political parties, abolishing the 
peerage, bringing land reform, and reestablishing Egyptian for- 
eign policy consonant with Egypt’s true interest vis-a-vis Great 
Britain in the Suez-Sudan issue. 


JAPAN AND THE TREATY OF PEACE 


In making our new start today, our people know that no nation 
can live unto itself, that no nation can draw dividends unless it 
contributes to a common world effort and invests in the common 
humanity. We face a great test to human wisdom and human 
courage. 

Suiceru Yosuipa, Prime Minister of Japan, 
on the occasion of the deposit of the U. S. 
ratification of the Peace Treaty with Japan. 
April 28, 1952. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 











UniversaL Copyricut Pact 

Thirty-five countries including the United States have signed 
a universal copyright agreement culminating 5 years of work 
by UNESCO. At present these rights are safeguarded only by 
the Bern Convention of 1886 and some inter-American conven- 
tions which do not cover relations with the rest of the world. 
The new treaty applies to all literary, scientific, dramatic works 
and paintings, engravings and sculpture. 


Germs RecocnizE No Frontiers 


The World Health Organization undertakes to attack epidem- 
ics where they spring up. Last year a “flu” epidemic in Great 
Britain was checked in that country. In 1947 an outbreak of 
cholera in Egypt was brought under control in five weeks. Now 
in Afghanistan WHO is fighting typhus, in South America, 
yellow fever, in India polio. 


Tue CHILDREN’s FunD 


UNICEF, the UN International Children’s Fund, with the 
aid of WHO, FAO and the UN Social Affairs Departments, has 
now aided over 42 million children in 64 countries and terri- 
tories. The fight against illness alone had at the end of 1951 
benefited 1,500,000 mothers and children. 


GENERAL AssEMBLY IN NEw BUILDING 


For the first time the UN General Assembly met in its new 
building beside its tall office building in New York on Oct. 14. 
On that occasion Ambassador Warren R. Austin, U. S. Represen- 
tative to the UN, said, “Better understanding of men and wom- 
en in all nations is the vital necessity for unity and cooperation 
to maintain peace and security... . Let us begin all our work 
in the name of God, for the solution of all our problems is a 
spiritual one.” 


INFORMATION ON ForEIGN UNIVERSITIES AVAILABLE 


The Information and Counseling Division of the Institute of 
International Education announces a new pamphlet to aid pros- 
pective students abroad. It is ‘Study in Italy,” giving informa- 
tion on Italian Universities, their faculties, requirements for ad- 
mission and fees, as well as other items. Similar pamphlets have 
been issued for study in other countries, such as Norway, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Spain, Austria and Switzerland. 


Museums IMPporTANT IN EDUCATION 


In September some 20 countries sent delegates to an interna- 
tional seminar on the “Role of Museums in Education,” which 


met in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Tris Is THE Man” 


The U. S. Department of State prepared before the election 
a pictorial story of the life history and policies of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, illustrated with 25 photographs, and a similar one 
on Adlai Stevenson. Immediately on announcement of the result 


of the election the Eisenhower story was released to all interested 
information media. It is hoped that this background information 
will promote foreign understanding of the U. S. 


EpucATIONAL EXCHANGE 


1257 Americans have received awards to conduct research or 
to teach abroad this year under the terms of the Fulbright Act. 
They go to 20 foreign countries. 


Exires on Human Ricurs 


Exiled leaders from 10 Communist countries signed in June, 
at Williamsburg, Va., the “Williamsburg Declaartion of 1952.” 
The exiles pleged themselves, as soon as their home countries 
should have been swept clean of Communism, to dedicate them- 
selves and their countries to principles similar to those in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, which was then celebrating its 176th an- 
niversary. The leaders yere from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo 
slavia. 


Minot Reviews Irs CeEnTuRY AND A HALF 


At the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the little town 
of Minot, Maine, in July, the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Dr. Franklin Dunham, was one of the speakers. He 
delivered an interesting, chatty talk about Minot’s eminent citi- 
zen, William Ladd, who in 1828 founded the American Peace 
Society, and, as its first secretary developed in 1840 a workable 
plan for a Congress of Nations and an International Court. 


In Honor oF PocaHontas 


A chapel in memory of the Indian princess, Pocahontas, who 
saved Capt. John Smith’s life in Virginia, was opened at Grave- 
send, England, November Ist by Virginia-born Lady Astor, for- 
mer member of the British parliament. Dowager Queen-mcther 
Mary called the rector’s attention to the fact that Countess 
Mountbatten, whose husband is a cousin of the Royal family, 
was a descendant of Pocahontas, who was the first Indian con- 
verted to Christianity, the first American woman to marry a 
Briton and the first to be buried in England. 


British CoMMONWEALTH ForeEstTERS IN CANADA 


British Commonwealth experts on forestry met in Ottawe 
this fall to study Canadian methods. With tremendous 
stretches of forest and her modern use of them and their products, 
Canada provides a rich field for study. Among the newer meth- 
ods of conservation is the recently developed use of atomic re- 
search in the fight against insect pests. 


her 


Epucatrion FoR Nomapic Eskimos 


A committee created by a conference on Eskimos in Ottawa 
last May is maturing plans for providing camp hostels as schools 
for Eskimo children during the spring and summer months. Be- 
sides this elementary system plans are considered for higher 
education, to provide Canadian Eskimos some technical training 
to prepare these northern people to meet changing times. 
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Arctic Rapio Postman PoPpuLaR 


One of the most popular programs in the world, probably, is 
that of an amateur operator in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Every 
afternoon, air conditions permitting, operator Harris beams mes- 
sages and news to Eureka Sound, 500 miles from the North Pole, 
and north of Fskimo country, to a company of American and 
Canadian Arctic experts who are cooperating with the Danish 
Government in establishing airstrips and weather stations on the 
North Pole’s door-step. Letters from families and friends are 
read to the men by radio and replies received and relayed from 
Edmonton back home. Ordinarily mail is delivered to these men 
only twice a year. 


NopeL Peace Priz—E Omirrep 


Without giving a reason the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament has announced that the Nobel Peace Prize 
will not be awarded this year. Such omission has occurred ten 
times before since the prize was established in 1901 under the 


will of Alfred Nobel. 


“GoLDEN SHIP” Enps FInLanp’s Desr tro THE USSR 


In mid-September a demagnetic vessel sailed from Finland to 
Russia, the final payment of an eight year struggle to pay for a 
lost war. However, on account of Finland’s ship-building pro- 
gram for this purpose her ship industry is six times larger than 
in 1944, her yards have increased from 5 to 16. Her metal in- 
dustry has doubled and she has now 80,000 workers in the ship- 
building trade as compared with 40,000 before the war. 


No Soviet Tourists 

Travelling through France this past summer one of the Direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society was impressed by a placard 
on walls and billboards which was prepared by an organization 
called ‘Peace and Liberty.” It read—The Tourist season is here! 
Every day, with open arms, France welcomes British, Belgians, 
Scandinavians, Americans, Netherlanders, Germans, Swiss, Ital- 
ians, etc. But you never see any Soviet citizens—for they are 
prisoners in their own countries. 


A “BripGE oF FrRieNbsHip’”? OPENED 


Crossing the river Mur a new bridge was opened Sept. 6 be- 
tween Austria and Yugoslavia. Officials of both countries and of 
Great Britain took part in the ceremony of opening the bridge. 
One pylon of the bridge was built by Yugoslavia the other by 
Austria; the bridge by British soldiers. “Therefore,” said Field 
Marshal Sir William Slim, “this bridge can well be called, The 
Bridge of Friendship.” 

“Porcy AND Bess” GETS OvaTION IN VIENNA 

On September 7, in the Vienna Volksoper, George Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess” was performed for the first time in Austria 
with its original negro cast. It played to an enthusiastic house, 
was attended by the Premier and other officials of both Austria 
and the U. S. and was followed by a reception by American 
Ambassador Thomas in the Bristol Hotel. 


River Navication UnpER AusTRIAN FLaG 

A new agreement between Hungary and Austria was com- 
pleted lately giving both countries equal shares of river shipping 
on the Danube River. The first Austrian vessel is expected to 
call at a Hungarian port next spring. The river route will be 
much less expensive to Austria than the rail route which has been 
Operative since the war. 
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New “America House” 1n Linz 


In late September the U. S. Ambassador, L. E. Thomas opened 
in Linz, Upper Austria, the “Amerikahous”’. Designed by 
Americans, constructed by Austrians, the house contains a pro- 
jection-room for moving-pictures, several reading-rooms and a 
library of 30,000 books, It is a sign, said Mr. Thomas, of Ameri- 
can friendship and deep-rooted confidence in Austria. 


Oup Roman VeEssEL Orr Iraty’s SuHort 


Italian Affairs for July, 1952, reports the discovery of a sub- 
merged Roman cargo vessel near Albenga, south of Genoa, which 
seems to date from about the year 100 B.C. Some items of the 
full cargo aboard have been salvaged and are in the local naval 
Museum. It is hoped that the entire craft may be excavated and 


preserved. 


Pinoccuio Wins Over Communist CANDIDATE 


Rolando Anzellotti, a Christian Democrat, college professor, 
who likes children, lately ran for Mayor in Pesica, Italy, where 
the children’s story of Pinocchio was written 70 years ago. One 
of the Professor’s campaign promises was to erect a monument 
to Pinocchio if elected. Before his Communist opponent could 
find out the official party line on puppets Anzellotti was elected. 
Now children all over the world are sending pennies to match 
the lira from Italian children helping to make up the $40,000 
needed for the monument to their beloved puppet. 


Turkey’s New Roaps 

Modern highway construction in Turkey began in 1949 with 
the help of Marshall Plan funds. At present more than 3,500 
miles of two-lane roads, many of them previously wagon tracks, 
have been built into all-weather arteries. 


Arruirr To Mecca 

In August, 1952, U. 
stranded in Beirut, the 880-odd miles to Jidda, Saudi Arabia, to 
complete their religious pilgrimages to the holy city of Mecca. 
This is a visit expected of every Moslem once in his life. Many 


S. transport planes flew 3,763 Moslems, 


of the pilgrims helped were of advanced age and came from all 
over the Moslem world. 


Mosi_teE Hearty Unirs ReEAcu [RAN 


Three large Health Coaches, fully equipped as clinical Jabora- 
tories for the use of the Joint Point Four—Ministry of Health 
program in Iran were displayed in September in Tehran, warmly 
welcomed by the Iranian Government. The mobile units will 
be assigned to the Tabriz, Babolsar and Tehran regions for health 
survey, treatment, inoculations, public health education and, 
later, a country-wide health program with permanent clinics. 


IrRAN’s Lanp REFoRM ProGramM WELL UNbER Way 


The Land Reform Program initiated by the Shah of Iran in 
January 1951 is moving toward completion. Extensive surveys 
have been made under the 20-year distribution program covering 
50,000 families living in 2,167 villages. Twelve villages have 
been turned over to former tenants. The plan, entirely benevo- 
lent in purpose, began with the Shah ordering his enormous 
holdings divided into small farms and sold to peasants living 
on them. 


Japan AND Nationalist CHINA 


Japan has appointed as Ambassador to China on Formosa the 
venerable Kenkichi Yoshizawa, former Foreign Minister. The 
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Tokyo Government has also sent to Formosa an 8-man_ parlia- 
mentary mission, which previously visited India, Pakistan, Burma 


and Thailand. 


ALasKAN Forest Propucts For Japan 


A mission from the Japanese Government has lately been in 
the U. S. to explore the possibility of securing forest products 
from Alaska. This seems necessary because of the supplies needed 
by the UN forces in Japan and for essential construction now 
that soft woods are not available from near-by Asiatic countries 
and Japan’s own supply is already dangerously depleted. 


Japan’s INTERNATIONAL CuRisTIAN University Becins Work 


The new University in Japan, begun as a dream by Japanese 
and American Christian Educators over 50 years ago, is already 
conducting a limited program of field service, research and lan- 
guage study. The University will not open formally until April, 
1953. Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, its President, was educated in Ameri- 
can colleges. Hon. Joseph C. Grew, former Ambassador to 


Japan, is chairman of the ICU Fund Campaign. 


ForeiGn Booxs TRANSLATED INTO CHINESE 


The first book to be translated from English into Chinese by 
the Vanguard Press is “Brain Washing in China?’ by Edward 
Hunter and is now released in Hong Kong. Though Hong 
Kong is a British city, copies of the book may presumably leak 
into China. A review of the book appears on page 126 of this 
issue of Worip AFFAaIRs. 


So_prERs CARING FOR KorEAN ORPHANS 

A group of non-commissioned officers of a U. S. fighting 
unit have formed a “Korean Orphans’ Aid Society” in Seoul to 
help in caring, feeding and clothing 75 Korean orphans. They 
are also campaigning in the U. S. for contributions of winter 
clothing for these unfortunate children. 


LirERARY AMBASSADORS 


A half-million pocket-sized, paper-backed books have been 
shipped to India to give that country’s 6,500,000 English-speak- 


ing readers a well-rounded, vivid picture of American life, 
Packed in display cartons of 102 books each, the small libraries 
will go to 4,500 places throughout India. Books can be borrowed 
without red tape, and if the experiment seems successful other 
countries over the world may receive similar shipments for 
English-speaking readers, 


AncieNT CEREMONY IN JAPAN 


Named “Heir Apparent” to the world’s oldest throne, Japa- 
nese Prince Akahito, on November 10 received the mediaeval 
crown of black lacquer making him the 125th descendant of the 
Japanese imperial line. The ceremony lasted only 15 minutes, 
The 18 year-old Prince is the one-time pupil of Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Vining who told the story of her work in her book, “Windows 
For the Crown Prince.” 


NorwecIian AID To INDIA 


A delegation headed by H. U. Sverdrup of Norway has gone 
to New Delhi to work out details of an economic aid pact to 
India which was signed by the two countries in New York last 
June under the aegis of the UN. The Norwegian Parliament 
has voted 10 million kroner to assist under-developed countries. 


Tent Homes For WANDERING Korean Boys 


A small tent city to house begging and wandering children 
from the city of Pusan, Korea, is planned for the sea-shore near 
Kocchung Ri. The project was started by the ROK ministry 
of Social Affairs and the Korean Social Workers League and will 
accommodate more than 100 of these boys from 7 to 17 who 
have no homes and live by begging and stealing. 

Rice THE Breap oF ASsIA 

70% of the Asian peoples depend on rice as a staple diet, but 
are now on the verge of a rice famine. For this situation the 
experiments at the Rice Research Institute at Cuttack in Orissa, 
India, have a concern which is more than academic. With the 
Indian Government as host, the subjects of better cultivation, 
better strains and better tools of production are being studied 
intensively. 








DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 

















I. BacKGROUNDS 


Geography of Latin America. By Fred A. Carlson. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, Pp. xxii, 569. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. $6.75). 

A revised, well organized college textbook, first published in 

1936, for students of Latin American geography as well as for 

students of history and culture. 


Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of 
the Various Countries Visited by H.M.S. Beagle. By Charles 
Darwin. (New York: Hafner Publishing Company, 1952, Pp. 
xiv, 615. Illus. Maps. Plans. $7.50). 

A facsimile reproduction of the first 1939 edition, based on 
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Darwin’s five year voyage around the world, especially good for 
his comments on Latin American areas; with the original plates. 


Lands Beyond. By L. Sprague de Camp and Willy Ley. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1952. Pp. iv, 214. Illus, Maps. 
$4.75). 

An historical -geographical account of the fabled lands and 
peoples that have lured explorers toward fame and wealth since 
the days of the Greeks. 


Homage to Catalonia. By George Orwell. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 232. $3.50). 
The first United States edition of the autobiographical story 
of the adventures, hopes, and disillusions of an Englishman who 
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took part in the Spanish Civil War; first published in England 
in 1938. 


Acculturation in the Americas. Edited by Sol Tax. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. x, 339. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Musical scores. $7.50). 

A symposium by numerous authors attending the 29th Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists (1949), about the anthropo- 
logical implications and results of the mingling of whites, Indians 
and Negroes in Latin America; with an excellent bibliography. 


Heritage of Conquest. Fdited by Sol Tax, etc. (Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1952. Pp. 312. Map. $5.00). 
A symposium on the ethnology of Middle America by mem- 
bers of the Viking Fund Seminar, together with reports of dis- 
cussions on the subject. 


The Sacred Book of Ancient America. By Harold I. Velt. (Inde- 
pendence, Missouri: Herald House, 1952. Pp. 224. Illus. 
$2.00). 

A defence and interpretation of the Book of Morman by an 
ordained Morman minister, missionary, and Church official. 


Voyages of Alvaro de Saavedra Cerin. 1527-1529. By lone 
Stuessy Wright. (Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 127. Map. Tables). 

A scholarly study of the first “all American” voyage to the 

Far Pacific from Mexico. 


II. Nationat Pertop 


Brazil. An Interim Assignment. By J. A. Camacho. (New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. Pp. viii, 116. 
Tables. $2.50). 

An informative essay on contemporary Brazilian geographic, 
economic, demographic and political affairs, with a final chapter 
on the “Salte Plan’; written by a BBC official who knows Latin 
America. 


Beef Cattle Industry in Northern Mexico and Probable Exports 
to the United States. By Floyd E. Davis and George J. Diez. 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1952. Pp. 
iv, 23. Map). 

A description of the livestock industry in Mexico just before 
the opening of the frontier in September 1952, which had been 
closed since December 1946 due to foot and mouth disease. 


The Jungle and the Damned. By Hassoldt Davis. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce; and Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. vi, 306. Illus. Map. $4.50). 

A most interesting account of an exploring expedition into 

French Guiana and up the Moroni River to the borders of 

Brazil; with superb photographs by the author’s wife. 


Defense of Freedom. By the Editors of La Prensa, (New York: 

The John Day Company, 1952. Pp. 315. $4.00). 

A factual and fascinating account of the tribulations of the 
great Buenos Aires newspaper from 1940 to its close by President 
Perén on January 26, 1951, under its great editor, Alberto 
Gainza Paz; with sample editorials from La Prenza, 


Guillermo Valencia, Colombian Poet. By Sonja Karsen. (New 
York: Hispanic Institute, 1951. Pp. 269). 
A critical study of the life and writings of a great South 
American poet who lived from 1873 to 1943; with an ex- 
haustive bibliography. 
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Labour Policies in the West Indies. (Geneva: International La- 
bour Office, 1952. Pp. iv, 377. Map. Charts. Tables. $2.25). 
A broad, analytical and statistical survey covering the British, 

Dutch Netherlands, and Untied States territories in the Carib- 

bean area. 


Viva Libertad. By Russell Long. (North Hollywood: The Au- 
thor, 1952. Pp. 317. Illus. Map. $3.95). 
A fantastically printed and illustrated book written in mixed 
English and Spanish about Mexican people and scenes; ex- 
cellently illustrated. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles F. Lummis. (Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, $3.50). 
A new edition of an 1884 near-classic, describing the ancient 

ruins, missions and Indian ceremonies of New Mexico seventy- 

five years ago. 


Promised Land. By Joan Lowell. (New York: Ducll, Sloan and 
Pearce; and Beston: Little Brown and Company, 1952. PP. 
iv, 215. Illus. Map. $3.50). 

An interesting autobiographical account of exploring and pio- 
neering in the Brazilian Jungle the hard way. 


Costa Rica, A Study in Economic Development. By Stacy May, 
etc. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. PP. 
xiv, 374. Maps. $3.00). 

A valuable and timely statistical survey of the economic re- 
source and development of a Central American republic; with 
suggested specific measures for improving economic life there. 


Uruguay, South America’s Welfare State. By George Pendle. 
(New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 
PP. viii, 100. Maps. Tables. $2.50). 

A brief, timely essay on the development of Uruguayan state 
socialism in its various aspects, with emphasis on the period since 

1911; by a British teacher, journalist, and radio man. 


Made in Mexico. By Patricia Fent Ross. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. Pp. xxvi, 329, xiv. Illus. Maps. $4.00). 
A description of Mexican literature, science, music, dance, 
drama, art, architecture, and cookery; illustrated with drawings 
by Carlos Mérida and seventy-four photographs. 


By John Sack (New 
213. lus. Map. 


The Butcher. 
York: Rinehart and Co., 
$3.00). 

The exciting story of seven United States college boys’ at- 
tempt to climb a Peruvian mountain, the highest unclimbed peak 


The Ascent of Yerupaja. 


1952. Pp. x, 


in the hemisphere. 


San Antonio Nexapa. By Helen H. Sargeant. (New York: Vant- 
age Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 396. Illus. Maps. $4.50). 
An autobiographical record of an American family’s life in 
the Mexican state of Chiapas on a coffee plantation a half cen- 
tury ago. 


Black Majesty. The Life of Christophe, King of Haiti. By John 
W. Vandercook. (New York: Pocket Books, 1952. Pp. viii, 
125. 25 cents.) 

A reprint edition of the biography of a great Negro leader 

of Black Haiti, who lived from 1767 to 1821. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Texas Revolution. By Robert C. Binkley. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 132. $2.50). 
A scholarly and interpretative study of the antecedents and 

events of the revolution for independence of Texas during 1835 

and 1836. 
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The United States as seen by Spanish American writers (1776- 
1890). By José de Onis. (New York: Hispanic Institute, 
1952. Pp. x, 226). 

A study of Latin American authors who wrote about the 

United States and why they wrote as they did; of special value 

to students of Inter-American relations. 


Expanists of 1898. By Julius W. Pratt. (New York: Peter 
Smith, 1951. Pp. vi, 293. $5.00). 
A reprint edition of a 1936 scholarly study of United States 
acquisition of the Spanish islands and Hawaii. 


IV. 
Gateway to Fortune. By Peter Bourne. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 348. $3.50). 
An historical novel of love and intrigue during the early days 
of negotiations for the building of the Panama Canal. 


AbULT Fiction 


The Privateer. By Gordon Daviot. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952 Pp. 280. $3.50). 
An historical novel about the private Henry Morgan in 17th 
century Spanish America. 


The Buccaneer. By W. S. Furno. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Company, 1952. Pp. 296. $3.00). 
An English Cariibbean buccaneer abducts a Spanish girl, about 
to be wed to the Governor of Trinidad, during the reign of 
Charles II of England. 


V. CuHiILpREn’s Booxs 


The Story of Christopher Columbus. By 
(New York: Grossett and Dunlap, Inc., 1952. 
Illus. Map. $1.50). 

The usual children’s watered-down life of the Great Admiral; 
illustrated by David Hendrickson. 


Baker. 
179. 


Nina Brown 
ro. x, 


Ladd of the Lone Star. By Allan R. Bosworth. (New York: 
Aladden Books, 1952. Pp. 192. Illus. $1.75). 
An historical novel for older children describing adventures 
in the days of Santa Anna, Sam Houston, etc. in Texas. 


Mosquitos in the Big Ditch. By Roger Burlingame. (Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Company, 1952. Pp. xii, 177. Illus. 
$1.50). 

A fictional account of a French orphan boy in Panama in 

1905 who had dreams of becoming a doctor; for children ages 


9 to 14. 


A Pirate Flag for Monterey. By Lester del Rey. (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Company, 1952. Pp. x, 178. Illus. $1.50). 
A novel about pirates who sacked Monterey, California in 

1818; written for children 9 to 14. 


The Golden Trail. By Margery Evernden. (New York: Random 
House, 1952. Pp. x, 179. Illus. $2.50). 
An adventure story about a Mexican boy who went with Cap- 
tain Anza to Upper Califonria to found San Francisco in 1776; 


for children ages 9 to 12. 


The Mystery of the Six Clues. By Vernon Howard. (Wheaton, 
Illinois: Van Kampen Press, 1952. Pp. 118. $1.50). 
A teen-age story about a search, through six clues, to help a 
needy South American missionary station. 


Find the Feathered Serpent. By Evan Hunter. (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Company, 1952. Pp. xiv, 207. Illus. 


$2.00). 
A twentieth century spaceship crashes in the Caribbean 1400 
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years ago and the people on it discover Mayan secrets in Yucatan; 
a science fiction novel for older boys. 


The Mystery of the Marsh. By Paul Hutchens. (Wheaton, Illi- 
nois: Van Kampen Press, 1952. Pp. 160. $2.00). 
How Christian young people help a Mexican girl and solve 
their own evangelical problems. 


Treasure in the Andes. By Alfred Lewis. (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. Pp. 128. Illus. $1.50). 
The story of a Peruvian Indian boy who discovers treasure in 
the mountains while searching for his llama. 


The Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Armstrong Sperry. 
(Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 1952. 
Pp. 186. Illus. $2.12). 

A fictional account for younger children about Columbus and 
his adventures; illustrated by the author. 


The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of New Orleans. By Robert 
Tallant. (Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 
1951. Pp. 186. Illus. $2.12). 

An historical novel for older children about the adventures 
of a picturesque pirate-patriot in the early nineteenth century. 


Passage to Texas. By Iris Vinton (New York: Aladden Books, 
1950. Pp. 192. Illus. Map. $1.75). 
An historical adventure story about an American family which 
went to settle in Texas during the Mexican regime in the early 
nineteenth century. 


Jungle Maid. By John H. Warner. (New York: Exposition 
Press, 1952. Pp. 159). 
A story for teen-agers about young adventurers seeking Inca 
treasure on the Upper Amazon and in the Peruvian mountains. 


Prehistoric America, By Anne Terry White. (Eau Claire, Wis 


consin: E. M. Hale and Company, 1951. Pp. iv, 182. Illus. | 


$2.12). 
A book for older children about the early Indians; illustrated 
by Aldren Watson. 

VI. Spanish AND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARS AND READERS 
Novelas Cortas. By Pedro Antonio de Alarcén.( Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1952. Pp. xiv, 167. Illus. Map. $1.75). 

A book of readings for students of Spanish by the great 
Spainsh writer, born in 1833 in the Province of Granada, Spain, 


who died in 1891. 


Asesino Desvelado del “Séptimo Circulo.” By Enrique 
Amorim. Edited by J. C. Herman and Agnes M. Brady. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. vill, 152 
Illus. $2.00). 


El 


A mystery story written in 1944, by a Uruguayan bern inf 


1900, and adapted as an elementary Spanish reader. 


Cuentos y Comedias de Espana. Fdited by Marie Brady and 
Laurel Herbert Turk. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952. Pp. xvi, 304. Illus. Maps. $3.00). 
An intermediate Spanish reader consisting of stories by sixteen | 

Spanish writers from various Spanish provinces. 











Speak Spanish. Brochés Method. By A. Brochés, (Washington 
Brochés Institute of Languages, 1950. Pp. 45. Illus. 50} 
cents). 
A brief, graphic method of learning Spainsh, together with | 

phonograph records; distributed by Associated Booksellers, New 


York City. 
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The Lusiads. By Luis Vaz de Camoens. Translated by William 


C. Atkinson. (Baltimore: Penquin Books, Inc., 1952. 

249. 65 cents). 

The national epic poem of Portugal describing and interpret- 
ing the expansion of the Portuguese people over the globe. 


El Tesoro Enterrado y Otros Cuentos. By Alberto Edwards. 
Edited by Raymond L. Grismer and Mary B. MacDonald. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. xviii, 205. 
Illus. $2.00). 

Four stories by a Chilean writer (1874-1932) adapted as a 

Spanish reader for college classes. 


El Espanol de Hoy. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. (New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. 200. $2.25). 
A collection of stories by six authors designed as a Spanish 
reader; with exercises, vocabulary, etc. 


El Senor de Pigmalién. By Jacinto Grau. Edited by William 
Giuliano. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. vili, 212. $1.90). 

A Spanish play about puppets by a contemporary Spanish 
author, for use as a second year college reader. 


Spanish Review Grammar. By Everett W. Hesse. (New York: 
American Book Company, 1952. Pp. viii, 179. Illus. $2.50). 
An enlarged edition of a Spanish grammar for second year 

college students, first published ten years ago. 


Amado Sus Mejores Cuentos. Fdited by Luis Leal. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. xxiv, 149. 
$1.75). 

Fifteen stories by the great Mexican poet and man of letters 

(1870-1919) for use 


Pp. 


Nervo. 


as a Spanish reader for college classes. 

El Gaucho Smith. By A. Lopez Luna. Fdited by Laural Herbert 
Turk. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. xii, 
192. Illus. $2.00). 





A humorously written and illustrated story (first published in 
Buenos Aires in 1947) about a retired Englishman, Sir John 
Smith, who attempted to revive the gaucho tradition; prepared 
as a Spanish reader for college students. 


Dos Obras de Humorista. By Edgar Neville. (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 208. $2.15). 

A Spanish reader consisting of two stories by a contemporary 
Spanish humorist. 

Intermediate Spanish Grammar. By Dillwyn F. Ratcliff (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. x, 288, liii. 
$2.60). 

A grammar for second or third year students to help them 
read and speak the language more effectively. 

Libro de Repaso y Conversacién. By Augusto Centeno and Paul 
Rogers. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 300. 
Illus. $2.95). 

A collection of thirty Spanish plays, from the 17th to the 20th 
centuries, adapted as a reader for second year college students. 
Dos Comedias Azorin: Comedia del Arte (and) Old Spain. 

Fdited by Francisco Ugarte. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany, 1952. Pp. xxii, 164. $2.00). 

A Spanish reader for second year students consisting of two 


comedies by José Martinez Ruiz (pen name Azorin) born in 
1873 in Spain. 

VII. MiscetLANrous 
The South American Handbook, 1852. Edited by Howell 


Davies. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1952. Pp. 

782. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 

The 29th edition of an indispensable annual guide to the 
countries and colonies of the Western Hemisphere, prepared by 
‘Trade and Ltd., London; with excellent 

} 


maps and advertisements. 


Travel Publications, 


‘ , 
innumerable 
































Pioneers of Russian Social Thought. By Richard Hare. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. 307, $4.50). 
History of Russian Philosophy. By N. O. Lossky. (New York: 
International Universities Press. 1951. Pp. 416. $10.00). 
A comprehensive history of Russia’s systemic thinkers and 
philosophers might conveniently be divided into three major 
parts: (1) the eighty-year flowering of social thought of a non- 
Marxist persuasion which began with Chaadayev in the 1830's 
and was uprooted by the Bolsheviks after the 1917 revolution 
(this is the specific concern of Mr. Hare’s projected two volume 
study of which the volume here listed is the first); (2) the 
dogmatization and Russification of Marxism beginning with 
Plekhananov in the 1880's and achieving after 1917 the status 
of a state religion (this topic is intentionally avoided by Mr. Hare 
and given but cursory treatment by Mr. Losky); and the develop- 
ment out of Russia’s Christian Orthodox heritage of systematic 
religious philosophy beginning with Solovyov in the 1870’s and 
largely continued in exile after 1917 (this, despite the broader 
implications of its title, is the principal content of Mr. Lossky’s 


book) . 
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Mr. Hare’s study (and especially this first volume), therefore, 
stands at the common source and point of departure for all sys- 
tematic Russian thinking of the past hundred years, while Mr. 
Lossky’s deals with one of the two prongs into which that thought 
has largely bifurcated under the bludgeonings of the totalitarian 
revolution of Mr. Hare 
world, of the Russian intelligentsia in the springtime of its de- 


I West 


barriers against the 
way with a rush and each new day seemed to bring some exciting 


our time. writes of a young man’s 


velopment when the intellectual gave 
new discovery or promise of greater things to come. Mr. Lossky 
writes as an old man (he was 81 when he finished his book) and 
as an exile (he, like so many others whom he writes about, had 
been expelled by the Soviets in the purge of the intellectuals in 
1922) and the Kingdom of Heaven with which his generation is 
concerned is not of this world but of the next. 

It all began with the classic division of Mr. Hare’s young men, 
under the impact of the West, into the two great camps of 
Westernizers and Slavophils. Both were struck by the cultural 
contrast, so suddenly revealed to them, which separated Russia 
from the West, both were conscience-stricken by their awareness 

- 
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of the miserable condition of the Russian peasant masses, and both 
were mindful of their responsibility as privileged intellectuals to 
serve the interests of the Russian people. But the Westernizers 
saw the material poverty of their Russian land and deemed that 
the solution lay in wholesale borrowing from the West, while the 
Slavophils saw what seemed to them the spiritual poverty of the 
West and concluded rather that the solution lay in purifying and 
developing Russia’s native heritage. 

As time went by, the line of demarcation between the camps 
became blurred and individuals changed sides, as when Herzen, 
the greatest of the early generation and originally a Westernizer, 
was disillusioned by the European revolution of 1848 into be- 
coming a Slavophil. Also signs of degeneration were present when 
later Slavophils stressed political rather than spiritual factors and 
were sometimes betrayed thereby into chauvinistic pan-Slavism ; 
and when later Westernizers in their zeal to wipe the slate clean 
preparatory to building anew turned at times to the sheer de- 
structionism of the Nihilistic creed. Mr. Hare in his first vol- 
ume carries the story through Belinsky, Khomyakov, Chernyshev- 
sky, Herzen, and Leontiev. 

Mr. Lossky’s book is by no means as well written as Mr. Hare’s; 
where the latter should be a delight even for the uninitiated, the 
former is designed as the most pedantic of textbooks. But Lossky 
breaks ground in a new field and, besides having value for pro- 
fessional philosophers and theologians, throws light on the new 
line-up among Russian thinkers which has resulted from the sea- 
change of the past century. In his view the old middle-ground 
has completely dropped out of the picture (actually the middle 
ground is still present, though gagged within Russia into silence 
and merged in exile indistinguishably into Western patterns). The 
Marxist creed, which originally came to Russia as the “last 
word” in the Westernizer’s bag of importations, has in its Iron 
Curtain phase outdone the chauvinism of even the narrowest pan- 
Slavist among the latter day Slavophils. And the Orthodox faith, 
the philosophical systemization of which began as an outgrowth 
of the spiritual side of Slavophilism, has in the person of its 
great exiles, Berdyaev and Bulgakov, become an integral part of 
contemporary Western culture itself. 

“Westernizer” and “Slavophil” have thus ceased to be—have 
in fact long since ceased to be—relevant terms for the intellectual 
forces contending for the Russian mind. “Communism” and 
“Christianity” would, in Mr. Lossky’s view, be much more de- 
scriptive of the two camps, at least as far as formal schools of 
thought are concerned. But one should not forget the middle 
ground of secular but non-Communist thought which burst so 
brightly for the young intellectuals of Russia one hundred years 
ago precisely because of the darkness in which they had previously 
been living—a middle ground which could burst no less brightly 
for the young men and women of Russia today simply because the 
contrast with their present darkness is no less profound. 

RonaLtp ‘THOMPSON 
George Washington University 


Seven Britons in Imperial Russia, 1698-1812. Edited by Peter 
Putnam (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1952. Pp. xxxiv, 424, Index. $7.50). 

This is a book of great distinction. Its typography and general 
format is outstanding. The editor has done an excellent piece of 
work, not only in his introductory essay on British travel in 
Russia and in his biographical studies of each of the seven Britons 
but also in the skillful selection of the extracts and in his full 
explanatory footnotes. 

Out of the twenty-six British travelers in Russia 1698-1812 
who have left written recollections, seven have been selected. 
While the seven varied widely in tastes, pursuits and points of 
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view, their observations cover amazingly well the period from 
the reforms of Peter the Great through the disastrous French 
campaign in Russia of 1812. They are as revealnig of the English 
point of view as they are of the Russian. John Perry, engineer; 
Jonas Hanway, merchant; William Richardson, scholar; Sir James 
Harris, diplomat; William Coxe, the archdeacon; Robert Ker 
Porter, the painter; and Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, the soldier, 
afford an interesting and revealing variety of observations. At 
every turn the reader is impressed by the present pertinence of 
what these eighteenth century Britons write about the Russia they 
saw. You cannot help but nod in affirmation, as for example, 
when Harris writes, “It is a political, though not a moral consola- 
tion, that their incongruous conduct procgeds from the erroneous 
opinion they have of the rise of their own power and the declen- 
sion of ours” (p. 202). Peter Putnam has produced a valuable 
addition to the literature dealing with the eighteenth century. 

ELMER Louts KaysEr 

The George Washington University 


The Left Wing in Japanese Politics. By Evelyn S. Colbert (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. Pp. xii and 353. 
$4.50). 

This is a scholarly study written explicitly for experts concen- 
trating either on the study of recent Japanese politics or on the 
nature of the growth of localized Communist parties. Although 
the role of the Communist Party in Japan is of enormous impor- 
tance in assessing the future development of Japan and of Asia, 
this study rigorously avoids generalized conclusions. 

The author gives a wealth of detailed information on the 
founding of the Japanese Communist Party in the early twen- 
ties, its decline and virtual disappearance at the end of the thir- 
ties, its resurgence after 1945, and its constriction under SCAP 
policies. Those who wish to know the names of the leaders of 
the various Communist and Socialist groups, the journals which 
supported them, the dates of their meetings and the texts of the 
resolutions adopted may well buy this book. It is a thorough 
compendium of such information. 

The author has not furnished a guide for those who wish to 
penetrate the web of interlocking Communist Parties in the Far 
East. Neither has the author supplied ready summaries of the 
tole of Japanese Communism to be scanned in hasty reference. 
What she has done, she has done so well that her task need not 
soon (if ever) be redone. 

Rosert T. Oviver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Challenge and Response in the Middle East: The Quest for Pros 
perity 1919-51. By Hedley V. Cooke. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xiii, 366. Index. $4.00). 

This is a “study of present and recent planning in the Middle 
East, in the context of the most noteworthy regional and local 
variations observable in that part of the world.” The author who 
has spent ten years in the area is a former United States Consul 
in Palestine and a former consultant to The Middle East Plan- 
ning Staff of The Economic Cooperation Administration. 

His study has produced a valuable mass of information which 
is here compactly presented. After an introduction giving his 
torical, political, cultural, social and economic backgrounds, Mr. 
Cooke analyzes what has been done in each of the Middle Eastern 
Countries in order to discover “ ‘bridgeheads of fundamental 
progress.” He then considers the possibility for regional planning 
in the area and finds the outlook “somewhat nebulous.” In find 
conclusion, Mr. Cooke recommends that economic aid programs 
for Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen should be of 
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“somewhat limited scope” either because of unfavorable political 
climate or unpredictable damages “by harmful by-product re- 
sults.” In Iran he feels that the prestige of the Point Four con- 
cept is more acutely at stake than in any other country in the 
area. Iraq, Israel and Turkey, he finds desirable for large-scale 
programs of economic aid. Jordan is “a suitable locale for a mod- 
el program along Point Four lines.” Finally the outlook for living 
standards in the whole area could be improved if the potential 
resources of such limited areas as Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrein 
were made available for the development of the whole region 
on the basis of enlightened self-interest. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. The Cabinet and the Presi- 
dency. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 405. 
Appendix. Index. $5.00). 

The Cabinet and the Presidency is the second volume of the 
Hoover memoirs to appear. In many respects it holds more in- 
terest than the first volume, not that it gives a more illuminating 
picture of the man—for the basic lines have already been set 
down, but because it is set within a wider framework of our na- 
tional history. This is the Hoover story as Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Coolidge cabinet, as 1928 Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, and as Chief Executive. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant portion is Hoover’s handling of American foreign affairs. 
In present day lights Mr. Hoover’s continuation of Wilsonian 
idealism in international relations seems incomprehensible in 
view of the obvious breakdown of collective security. The Man- 
churian Crisis, it seems, was handled as little more than a rather 
unfortunate incident, instead of as an affair of global import. 
Yet less than two years earlier the President was engaged in a 
vain effort to set up spheres of influence between the United 
States and Great Britain with the “view to reducing friction 
and minimizing the possiblity of conflicts” with that country. 
Mr. Hoover even stirred up the old question of freedom of the 
seas with Prime Minister MacDonald. 

In domestic history, Mr. Hoover recalls the great strides made 
in conservation and the development of American economic po- 
tential. —The period also saw extended reforms in trade, finance, 
and business regulation. The public must wait for the next vol- 
ume before Mr. Hoover discusses the most remembered event of 
his presidency: the Great Depression. 

Ropert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


John Adams and the Prophets of Progress. By Zoltan Haraszti. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. viii, 362. Index. $5.00). 

“Adams,” says Zoltan Haraszti, “is unappreciated because he is 
the least known of the Great Americans.” In John Adams and 
the Prophets of Progress, a major step has been taken to remedy 
this situation. 

John Adams was the owner of a fine and extensive library. At 
the age of eighty-seven he left “the fragments” of this library 
to the town of Quincy. In 1893 this collection was moved to the 
Boston Public Library. A number of other volumes which be- 
longed to the second President are in the Boston Athenaeum 
and the Adams Mansion in Quincy. 

Adams was given to the habit of writing marginal notes of com- 
ment in his books. In some cases a volume would call forth but 
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In others several thousand words 


a few sentences of comment. 
would be written. 

Mr. Haraszti has brought to us Adams’ comments on “those 
books with which Adams grappled in earnest.” While his method 
does not preduce a book which makes easy reading, it is, nonethe- 
less, a sound one. Adams appears to us as one, and not the least, 
of the three American philosophers, Franklin, Jefferson and John 
Adams. 

Three introductory chapters introduce to us the man himself. 
Then we get the ideas of Adams, as brought forth by his reading 
and study and recorded in the margins of the volumes of these 
eighteenth century writers whose thoughts provoked his com- 
ments. Mr. Haraszti in each case gives an introduction to the 
author whose work is under Adams’ scrutiny, where necessary, 
he throws in narrative or logical links to make the whole more 
readable and understandable. Then he gives the extracts which 
provoked Adams’ comments and the comment itself. Thus we 
read Adams in debate with a formidable and representative group: 
Bolingbroke, Rousseau, Frederick the Great, Voltaire, d’Alembert, 
the Abbé de Mably, Turgot, Mary Wollstonecraft, Condorcet, 
Hauterive, Dr. Priestley. 

No other approach could present as clearly and as fairly the 
views of Adams on problems contemporary then, but amazingly 
enough, still contemporary. 

ExvmMer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Bradford of Plymouth, By Bradford Smith. (Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. Pp. 338. $5.00). 
The neglected figure of the original American who first dared 

and tested the American way of voluntary action to get things 

done receives delayed honors in the convincing narrative of what 
happened in Plymouth Plantation, far upstream in the American 
democratic tradition. 

William Bradford, an orphan in England at seven years, a 
fugitive in a Dutch prison at eighteen, adventurer to the New 
World at thirty-one, and governor almost continuously for the 
first thirty-six years of the Plymouth colony, deserves the story 
told in absorbing detail by his descendant. 

In the few huts of wattle and daub, with thatched roof and 
rush floor, and wooden chimneys lined with clay, hemmed in by 
the double wilderness of shore and sea, the Plymouth pattern was 
American democracy in the making. “Thus out of smalle begin- 
ings greater things have been produced by his hand that made all 
things of nothing, and gives being to all things that are; and as 
one small candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled 
hath shone to many, yea in some sorte to our whole nation.” 
Here Bradford was prophetic. 

The original document of the colony—the Mayflower Com- 
pact—is lost. The faith lives. Its covenant of voluntary action 
and free consent in church, government, and economic life is 
written in the text of every essential document of national history. 
The town-meeting rule for which the Old World would not have 
given them a chance was created out of the free church which 
neither needed nor feared any higher authority except its God. 

The days when there was only one crossroads in New Eng- 
land—the shore road, and the street from the fort to the dock— 
are lighted by revealing details of ordinary life and trade, and 
the temper of the young rebels who did the unthinkable thing 
in a feudal age and founded a free society on a free faith, and on 
many-sided men like William Bradford, shepherd, farmer, weaver, 
author, judge, diplomat, and statesman. 

Puitie Gorpon Scotr 
Washington, D. C. 
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Turkish Crossroads. By Bernard Newman (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. 258. $4.75). 

The land bridge and roadblock which lies between Mesopo- 
tamia and the West and between Iran and the warm sea has at- 
tracted the attention of travellers and travel writers throughout 
history. The latest book is a straight-forward narrative of a recent 
trip through Turkey, with short historical and economic sketches 
and a chapter of statistics from official sources. Tourists and 
observers, like Crusaders, have often been diverted by the spec- 
tacle of New Rome from a careful consideration of the hills and 
villages where the strength of Turkey lies. Ataturk clearly ap- 
preciated the danger of this tendency and shifted the capital of 
the new nation and the attention of the world from Istanbul to 
Anatolia. Mr. Newman has devoted an appropriately large part 
of his book to the relatively homogenous hinterland. 

The author has a taste for the empty flourish, as when he intro- 
duces the customary discussion of the Seraglio with the grave 
statement, “Slavery is rightly condemned as an illiberal institu- 
tion.” He drops at times into a mood of avuncular disappointment 
that the Turkish villager is not an English yeoman. Most of the 
book, however, is a clear and simple account of what he saw and 
what was told him. 

More important than any conclusions the author draws is the 
picture which emerges from the homely details he recounts. We 
see Turkey as a tough, hopeful, westward-looking nation. A 
working command of political democracy and an essential frees 
dom from social and economic stratification fit the Republic ad- 
mirably for the struggle which engages the world today. The 
chances seem good that she will continue to steer the difficult 
middle course between monolithic totalitarianism and the frus- 
tration of political strength through fragmentation. If Mr. New- 
man minimizes some important unsolved problems in putting 
forward this optimistic picture, it is nevertheless true that there 
are few nations today which justify so much optimism. 

Aucustus C, Jounson, 
The George Washington Universits 


Uruguay. South America’s Welfare State. By George Pendle. 
(London and New York, Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. viii and 100. 
$2.50) 

This useful little book is “designed to give the essential facts 
on the political, economic and social position in Uruguay.” With 
its two maps, its remarkably full bibliography of works in both 
Spanish and Fnglish, and its eight chapters, it accomplishes 
that aim. 

The first two chapters—“The Land and the People” and 
“The Evolution of Modern Uruguay”—give the physical and 
historical background for the author’s portrayal of the modern 
nation which he describes in a third chapter entitled “The Wel- 
fare State.” Successive chapters are entitled: “Finance”; ‘“Pro- 
duction”; “Foreign Trade”; “Arts, Press, Radio, and Sport’; 
“Foreign Relations and Party Politics.”” The work concludes with 
a brief index. 

Of particular interest will be the author’s analysis of the new 
Uruguayan political system and his description of the various 
state monopolies in their relation to private industry. Behind 
both the political and economic systems is the Uruguayan belief 
that “now-a-days it is impossible to conceive of individual liberty 
unless it has the economic support of a guaranteed, permanent, 
and remunerative job for every able-bodied man in conditions 
appropriate to the proper fulfilment of the human personality.” 

Whether or not one approves of so paternalistic a government, 
there is no question that Uruguay is a land which has given to 
its people a remarkable measure of human happiness. In pages 
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crammed with accurate and well selected information, this book 
documents the condition of one of the most progressive states in 
the modern world. There is no better short survey of Uruguay 
in the English language. Nor in Spanish either. 
MapauinE W. NicHoLs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Brainwashing In Red China. By Edward Hunter (New York, 

Vanguard Press 1951. Pp. VIII, 311, $3.50). 

This is fundamentally a compilation of interviews conducted 
by Mr. Hunter in Hong Kong with certain refugees from Red 
China and a few visitors from that country who were in Hong 
Kong and expected to return to Communist territory. 

The book is written in the reporter’s style and, perhaps be- 
cause of this, seems in spots to contain somewhat more “color” 
than is warranted by the material. It also has a rather breathless 
quality which is a fairly standard journalistic technique, as op- 
posed to the academic approach, which occasionally errs too much 
in the other direction. 

The breathlessness is apparent particularly in Mr. Hunter's 
description of certain Communist techniques of political in- 
doctrination which he at times appears to be exclusively revealing 
for the first time in history. 

Actually the teaching methods in “peoples revolutionary uni- 

versities’”” which he describes have been pretty much standard 
Communist techniques since before the Russian revolution. (See 
Three Who Made a Revolution, a study of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin, by Bertram Wolfe.) 
The technique of ‘ confession” which Mr. 
Hunter treats in great detail through interviews with several 
former Chinese Communist students is of course much older than 
Communism. This method has indeed been a favorite of certain 
religious groups for centuries. 

Of course if it is Mr. Hunter’s purpose to point up those 
aspects of organized Communist training that resemble some types 
of religious experience then he succeeds. But as dispassionate ree 


‘conversion by 


porting the passages would be strengthened if placed in their 
proper frame of reference. 

The book’s best contribution is the explanation which it affords 
of how certain techniques of applied psychology can be applied 
to mass education to further the ends of a political group which 
is not too concerned about ethics and the individual. 

It may be illuminating to note that Mr. Hunter’s book was 
criticized by Harold Hinton of the Nec York Times, in a re 
view written for Commonzveal, as containing some material which 
did not appear to be supported by other reporters’ findings on the 
Mr. Hunter retorted in a rather sharp letter to 


same subject. 
Hinton, 


the editors of Commonweal in which he accused Mr. 
among other things, of making “‘snide remarks.” 

Brain Washing however will probably have a healthy effect 
to the extent that it succeeds in putting the public increasing} 
on guard against the manipulation of the human mind by expert 
psychologists under the control of despotic governments. How 
much help it is to point out the existence of these techniques to 
the general public is doubtful, but probably a book like Hunter's 
is better for the purpose than a scholarly dissertation, which 
presumably would only get read by people who know about these 


ac 


techniques anyhow. 

It is certainly true that organized higher education should 
take more cognizance of the emerging importance in practical 
politics of the manipulated devices Mr. Hunter describes. Per- 
haps the universities have a responsibility to explain to theif 
students in some detail just what modern applied psychology is 
capable of doing to them, if it gets in the wrong hands. 

Vincent P. WILBER 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Vol. I]. 1952. (New York: The Macmillan Company 1952. 
Pp. VII, 400. $6.00). 

In his first volume on the Bolshevik Revolution, Edward 
Hallett Carr described the political and constitutional arrange- 
ments of the Soviet régime. In this second volume the economic 
developments of the same period (1917-1923) are examined. 
Much of the material is drawn from the official decrees and 
explanations of the Soviet Government. In a third book the 
author plans to complete his study by narrating the foreign 
relations of the Soviet Union. 

The impact of the revolution, as it touched upon farming, 
industry, labor organization, trade and finance, constitutes the 
initial section of Volume II. It is noteworthy, Mr. Carr writes, 
that “the strongest feelings were aroused at this time not by 
projects for compulsory labour service, but by the introduction 
of piece-rates and other forms of discriminatory rewards as in- 
centives to higher production.” Obviously, this system tended 
to make the worker “an appendage of the machine.” Nationali- 
zation of the banks is seen as another measure of state centraliza- 
tion and control. As Lenin put it, “a single (the largest possible) 
state bank with a branch in every district, in every factory— 
that is already nine-tenths of a socialist apparatus.” 

An extensive discussion of “war communism” is followed by 
a recital of the factors that forced the Soviet leaders to turn to 
their “New Economic Policy.” Goods had become more desir- 
able than currency. Consequently, the author can speak of the 
“almost defunct ruble.” Under these circumstances the Bolshevik 
rulers turned to their familiar panacea—state-planning. This 
volume needs both bibliography and index. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 





Within Our Power: Perspective for a Time of Peril. By Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick. (New York: Logmmans, Green & Co., 
1952. Pp. 114. $1.75). 

This is the testament of faith of Raymond Blaine Fosdick, 
recently retired as president of the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
the face of admittedly dark times he calls for steadfast hope, 
unwearying patience, a refusal to give in to a sense of futility 
or to believe that war is inevitable—a belief which he calls “one 
of the most subversive forces in the world.” Fosdick is not 
whistling in the dark to bolster his courage, but arguing that 
when it is darkest you can sce the stars. 

The eight short essays of the book are held together by a 
strong reaffirmation of humanistic and rational values. Force 
and material means alone cannot meet the needs of a crisis which 
is predominantly intellectual and moral. “Not a Ford but a 
Gandhi represents what mankind is groping for.” We must 
first, proclaims Fosdick, rid ourselves of corroding fear. We 
must not be afraid of change, which is implicit in both history 
and democracy, nor must we let reactionary communism claim 
undeserved credit for sponsoring worthwhile change. Neither 
must we fear the diversity which is the real strength of de- 
mocracy, nor try to impose conformity. Factional loyalties must 
be replaced by a higher loyalty. We must be able to dream of 
one world, despite nationalist divisions. Idealists, says Fosdick, 
are the only realists; “realists” are usually cynics whom history 
has proven to have guessed wrong. 

To all of this western readers can only say amen. Fosdick 
provides pithy phrases and apt historical illustrations, but no 
panaceas. His trust is in the courageous human spirit defending 
humane values. “We have it within our power to begin the 
world over again,” he repeats after Tom Paine. This affirmation 
raises the ultimate questions which Fosdick does not explicitly 
face: the place gf sin and of the demonic in human history, 
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and the source of human power. Only the greater aflirmations 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition can provide the answers. 
Roveric H. Davison 
George Washington University 


Readings in International Relations. Edited by Frederick H. 
Hartmann. New York: McGraw-Hill; 1952. Pp. xiv, 304. 
$3.50. 

Part I of the present volume consists of extracts from various 
writers, mostly recent, on various “forces and elements of inter- 
national relations,” chiefly nationalism and imperialism. Part 
II deals with “forms and organizations of the world state system” 
—diplomacy, balance of power, collective security, international 
law, world government. Part III deals with “The Present Crisis 
in International Relations”—mainly Russia and Asia. There is, 
perhaps naturally, no index. 

Inevitably the extracts printed vary somewhat in approach 
and in quality. There is also an inevitable lack of theoretical 
coherence among the extracts although the editor has tried to 
remedy this by a Preface and introductions to the various chap- 
ters, not to mention two extracts in the last chapter. 

To the present reviewer the second part of the book presents 
the maximum interest, of course, and honesty compels him to 
voice the impression that this section is both inadequate and 
disorderly. On the other hand this probably flows in part from 
the author’s laudable and successful efforts to keep the size of 
his volume down, in comparison with most such compendiums. 
The result is an interesting and attractive little book for the 
general reader rather than a professional encyclopedia. 

Pirman B. Porter 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1952-1953. 
1952. Prepared by the Staff of the International Studies 
Group of the Brookings Institution. (Washington, D. C. 
1952. Pp. vii-412. $4.00). 

In 1946 the Brookings Institution inaugurated a program of 
research and education in the field of international relations. 
Current problems received the principal emphasis. The aim was 
to develop an informed and responsible American public opinion 
on foreign policy and to help in the training of specialists in the 
Government, in business, and in other agencies operating abroad. 
The International Studies Group has been directed by Leo 
Pasvolsky, who is also a Director of the American Peace Society. 

It is good to note that this survey takes into account the prin- 
ciples that have been the foundation for much that is important 
for Americans in the field of international relations. At a time 
when several experts have tried to speak exclusively of “national 
interests and objectives” apart from their moral context, it is 
refreshing to find that the Brookings Institution specialists realize 
that nations as well as individuals are controllable by an ethical 
code. An “objective analysis of these rights and obligations” 
suggests that they are “a projection on a world scale of the 
behavior that enables people to live and work together in a 
democratic community: mutual respect, self-restraint, fair and 
equal treatment, adherence to the pledged word and peaceful 
cooperation.” 

The volume concludes with a problem paper on raw materials 
and national policy. Bank loans, it is reported, have been in- 
strumental in opening up new sources of high-grade iron ore 
in Brazil, Canada, Chile, and Liberia. Venezuela is another 
area of new production. On the other hand, Bolivia as a source 
of tin supply is becoming a question mark. A note of special 
value is a chart which shows the major uses and sources of stock- 
pile materials. 

JosEpu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 
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The U.S. and International Organization. The Reference Shelf. 
Edited by Robert E. Summers. (New York, The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1952. Pp. 194. $1.75). 

Like other books in the Reference Shelf series, this one is 
made up of extracts and condensations of articles giving divergent 
opinions on the topics discussed. These topics are indicated in 
the headings of the sections, which are as follows: American 
Foreign Policy at the Crossroads; American Involvement in In- 
ternational Affairs; The UN, Success or Failure; The U. S. and 
Regional Security; American Interest in European Integration; 
UN, Nato or World Federation. 

Each of these is opened by an Editor’s Introduction, and the 
whole is followed by a selective bibliography. 

Authors and speakers quoted are experts in international affairs, 
Walter Lippman, Trygve Lie, John Foster Dulles, Leo Pasvolsky, 
Gen. Eisenhower, Dean Acheson, and various editorial writers on 
such papers as the New York Times, Herald-Tribune and many 
serious periodicals. 

Such a carefully selected collection provides an invaluable text 
for students of current international problems, political and social. 

If nations are ever to forego war and cooperate to the great 
benefit of all ways must be found to make such cooperation work 
In this book the possibilities of such devoutly to be desired ends 
are fully discussed by the international experts in this excellent 
compilation. 

Masezi SouteE Cat 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The British Press and Wilson Neutrality. By Armin Rappaport. 
(Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1951. Pp. 162, index, 
illus., paper, $2.50). 
No. 1 of Volume VII, of the Stanford University series on 
History, Economics and Political Science. A well documented 
treatment of its topic. 


The D P Story. ‘The final report of the U. S. Displaced Persons 
Commission, A “Memo to America.” (Washington, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. xi, 375, paper, $1.00). 


Land and the Peasant in Japan. By Andrew J. Grad. (New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. Pp. xii, 262, maps, 
tables and charts, paper, $3.50). 

An up-to-date study of Japanese agriculture with wartime and 
post-war developments. With a statistical appendix. 


The Moffats. By Ethel Daniels Hubbard. (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1952, illus., $2.50). 

The story, told with many personal details, of the young Scot- 
tish missionary couple who labored for more than 50 years among 
the natives of Central South Africa north of the Orange River 
without adequate maps or other preliminary information about 
the people. It was their famous son-in-law, David Livingstone, 
who later explored these areas of the “Dark Continent.” 


El Campesino, Life and Death in Soviet Russia. By Valentin 
Gonzalez and Julian Goorkin. Translated by Ilsa Barea. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons Co., 1952. Pp. 218, illus., 
$3.50). 

A Spanish peasant, a Communist General, tells the story of his 
sojourn in Russia, after the Spanish war, his disillusionment with 
the Soviet system—if not with Communism—and his final 


escape from Russia. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1951. By Richard P. Steb- 
bins. (New York, Harper & Bros., for the Council on For- 
eign Relations, 1952. Pp. xii, 473, index maps. $5.00). 


The Landsmen. By Peter Martin. (Boston, Little, Brown & Co, 

1952. Pp. 167). 

A series of biographical stories of Jews in old Russia living ig 
the village of Golinsk. The severe governmental pressures upon 
the people and their various ways of adjustment to them form 4 
composite picture of a simple people striving to exist and to be 
virtuous under hard conditions. 


Canada, the Golden Hinge. By Leslie Roberts. (New York, 
Rinehart & Co., 1952. Pp. 288, illus., end-paper maps, $3.50), 
“There stands Canada, a hinge between the Old World and 

the New; a hinge of purest gold.” So said Field Marshall Mont 

gomery. This author points out that the settled portions of 

Canada are widely separated, sometimes by vast stretches of wil 

derness. Yet there is real unity of feeling in the people, both 

French and English, who wish to be friendly with but separate 

from the United States. Beautiful photographs illustrate the 

Canadian scene. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By Cecil Roth. (New 
York, The Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. x, 178, index, 
$3.75). 

A distinguished British historian views the career of “Dizzy” 
from the angle of his Jewish heritage. The policies and ideas of 
his career as member of Parliament and Prime Minister are set 
against that background. 


May God Forgive Us! By Robert W. Welch, Jr. 
Regnary Co., 1952. Pp. ix, 134, index, $1.50). 
A fervent statement of the steps in our foreign policy which 

the author, a business man, believes led directly to Soviet domi- 

nation of China. 


(Chicago; 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 
The Council of Europe and the Schuman Plan, by The Coundl 
of Europe, Directorate of Information. (Strasbourg, France, 
Distributed by the Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 40 
illus., 30 cents). 


Concise Handbook of the Council of Europe. By the Counel 
of Europe, Directorate of Information. (Strasbourg, France 
Distributed by the Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp 
50, illus., 30 cents). 


Training for Specialized Mission Personnel. By Wallace S. Sayre 
and Clarence E. Thurber. (Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, 1952. Pp. 83, $1.00). 


What We Can Do About the Drug Menace. By Albert Deutsch 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 186. (New York, Public A ffaits 
Committee, 1952. Pp. 32, illus., 25 cents). 

East Germany Under Soviet Control. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 95, 35 cents). 


Japan in the World of Today. (An English translation). (Japie 
nese Government, Public Information and Cultural Affaift 
Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, April 28, 1852. Pp. 15} 


Toward Security Through Disarmament. A Report. (Phil# 
delphia, American Friends’ Service Committee, 1952. Pp 
48, 25 cents). 


Fun and Festival from Africa. By Rose H. Wright. 


(New York 
Friendship Press, 1952. Pp. 48, illus., 50 cents). ; 


How to Make Friends for the United States. By Vera Michel@ 
Dean and J. Bartlet Brebner. Headline Series, No. 93. (N 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1952. Pp. 64, illus., 
cents). 
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